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THE MEANING OF INTELLIGENCE AND ITS VALUE 
FOR EDUCATION 


In our present school system the intelligence tests have an im- 
portant function. These tests are regularly applied to the stu- 
dents, their results are recorded and these records are kept for 
future reference. On the ground of the intelligence tests the 
occupation and vocation of millions of citizens is determined. 
Hence it is evident that those who set up intelligence tests and 
those who apply them and thus direct the young to find their 
way in life ought to know exactiy what intelligence is and in 
what it consists. The bearing of intelligence on education is a 
problem which carries an appeal for every educator, for educa- 
tion is the development of intelligence; it is its bloom. This 
paper proposes two questions to the inquiring mind: first, what 
is the meaning of intelligence? Second, what values for educa- 
tion are inherent in intelligence? 


A. THe MEANING oF INTELLIGENCE 


If we wish to find out the true meaning of intelligence, it will 
not be sufficient to consult the standard dictionary; for diction- 
aries do not gently come down from heaven as does fresh snow, 
but they are composed by the mind of man. Hence we must look 
into our own mind by an act of introspection, accurately observe 
the operations of the mind, exactly describe them as they are 
going on in the workshop of our mind, and thus learn what intel- 
ligence is. The simplest unit to which any act of intelligence 
may be reduced is the concept or the idea. 


I. THE MEANING OF THE CONCEPT OR THE IDEA 


The intelligence of the human mind is not only felt in rare, 
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brilliant deeds but also in the ordinary doings of everyday life. 
Let an homely illustration make this plain. 

A man strolls over the fields accompanied by his dog. While 
both are going through the fields, both enjoy the pleasant air, 
the warm sunshine, both are delighted with the color of the 
flowers and their sweet perfume. The dog had been present 
months ago, when the master sowed the wheat and the barley 
and the oats in the field; similarly, as its master, the dog had 
seen the crop grow and come to maturity, it had noticed the 
seed, the small stem, the growing stalk, the full ear. The master 
had taught his faithful companion a number of tricks and per- 
formances, and the dog has proved reliable and punctual in its 
daily service. However, the master has never succeeded in mak- 
ing it clear to his clever friend that the stem and the ear of the 
wheat have come out of the seed, that stem and ear stand to the 
seed in the relation of an event and its condition, of effect and 
cause, of work and power. 

This relation of the seed to the stem and ear, this growth of 
the plant from the seed, this relation between power and work, 
cause and effect is apprehended by a concept, an idea. What 
the mind apprehends by means of the concept is an abstract 
reality: it is not the growth of this plant here and now; it is not 
this quick nor that slow growth; it is rather growth as such, it is 
the meaning of growth. This growth as such or its meaning pre- 
scinds from all particular plants that are growing out of their 
seeds, it is extracted from them, it is the abstract reality of 
growth, its essential feature considered as such without its par- 
ticular settings or realizations in time and space. Hence the 
mind apprehends and represents by the concept the abstract 
reality or the meaning of a thing. 

Professor Spearman in his book, “Nature of Intelligence,” 
terms the “meaning” of a thing its “character” and conceives 
intelligence as “any lived experience” which “tends to evoke 
immediately a knowing of its character and experiencer.” 

Let us dwell awhile.on the reality of the concept and sound its 
depth and span its width. 


II. THE DEPTH OF THE IDEA OR CONCEPT 


What is meant by the depth of the concept may be understood 
from the following illustration: Take a flower, observe closely 
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its single parts, the epidermis, the fibers and vessels, the rising 
of the sap, the tiny cells, the osmotic movement in the cells. 
_ Then try to visualize in your mind how all these parts are inter- 

related and all their processes are interwoven, and how all organs 
and processes converge towards the one end of producing flowers 
and fruits. By so doing the mind searches the deepest in the 
plant, the ultimate reason of all activities of the plant. This 
dynamic interrelation of all parts and processes in the plant and 
its ultimate interior reason we call life. This term “life” is no 
mere name, but it designates the reality which is in the plant 
and which makes it a living being. Again, the living reality 
which is in the plant is apprehended by the mind in an abstract 
way, prescinding from all particular and concrete living things. 
Finally the mental experience, which exhibits an abstract reality, 
has a meaning and is a concept or idea. Therefore by the con- 
cept we grasp what is deepest in a thing, its essence, the ultimate 
inner reason of all its activity. 

From this we conclude that there is in man a mental power 
which urges him to look for the deepest and ultimate in things, 
for the innermost reason of a thing and to grasp the meaning of 
a thing by the concept—this power is called intelligence. The 
intelligence of man is that power of cognition which does not 
arrest itself at the surface of things, not content itself with 
knowing the qualities and operations of a being; rather it pene- 
trates into the inner reasons of a thing and grasps its essence, 
which is the ultimate root, reason and source of the qualities 
and operations. The intelligence endeavors to understand the 
operations and qualities of a being in their ultimate reason and 
thus brings all detailed knowledge about the same thing to a com- 
prehensive unity. This unifying or synthetic cognition, which is 
called intuition, is the fundamental function of the intelligence. 


Ill. THE WIDTH OF THE CONCEPT 


By the width of the concept or its extension is meant the field 
of objects to which the concept may be applied. Every concept 
of the intellect has an unlimited field of objects in which it may 
be realized. You say “wheat” and before your mental vision 
arise the waving fields of wheat of Kansas, Nebraska, Argentina, 
China and many more countries. The idea “wheat” bears in 
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itself the relation to all the individual stalks of that special size, 
with that kind of ear, that peculiar kernel all over the globe. 

The idea, therefore, designates a reality that is at the same 
time one and many. It is one reality, for it is that determinate 
nature, that one well-defined meaning. It is also many realities, 
for it is found in all individuals of that class. The reality which 
is designated by the concept unites what the poles divorce: thus 
the concept of gravity is the intuition of all heavenly bodies 
arranged in one grand system by the law of gravitation. 

The concept has in its nature the possibility of an unlimited 
application. The concept is not confined to denote this or that 
individual as the sense image is; rather the concept is all-embrac- 
ing; it signifies all individuals of the species by meaning that 
reality which is the essence of the species. The concept rises 
above the conditions of time and space, of hic and nunc; it domi- 
nates them. Therefore he who has the power of forming concepts 
has intuition: he is able to see a large field of possibilities with 
one sole idea. This power, again, is called intelligence: it forms 
concepts of an unlimited application. 

Intelligence enables the inventor to embody his new idea in an 
unlimited number of contrivances. Thus the concept of the 
growth of the plant from the seed, once it was born in the human 
mind, gave start to the development of the art of agriculture: 
men began to choose better fields, to adopt better methods in 
order to create better realizations of the growth of the crop from 
the seed. 

Professor Spearman finds that “intelligence is the mentally 
presenting of any two or more characters” which “tends to evoke 
immediately a knowing of the relation between them”; and 
that it is “the mentally presenting of any character with any 
relation” which “tends to evoke immediately a knowing of the 
correlative character.” * 


IV. THE CONCEPT IS IMMATERIAL OR SPIRITUAL 


In this present outline we have thus far paid attention to the 
content of the concept, to its meaning, to what it tells the mind 
about the thing for which it stands and which it represents. We 


*Cf. The New Scholasticism, 1928, p. 170. 
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shall now do a good look at its own entity and endeavor to find 
out what it tells about itself and thus learn what kind of reality 
it is. The concept of life which we have used before may again 
serve as a specimen and do service for the rest. 

When we speak of the “life” in a flower, in animal, in man, we 
attach to the term “life” a certain meaning, we grasp that mean- 
ing, we hold that meaning actually in our mind, we cherish it and 
give it all our attention; that meaning is a bit, a particle of the 
inner world of our mind. 

We now concentrate our attention to the entity and reality of 
this particle of our mind. This state of our mind which repre- 
sents to us “life,” which holds before our mental vision this 
meaning, this signification, this sense, this import of life, has no 
outline round or square, tall or small, by which it represents any 
particular thing hic and nunc; rather it carries a meaning that 
signifies an indefinite number of things. For if this process of the 
mind, by which the mind is aware of the meaning of things, were 
attached to any, even the smallest speck or particle of nervous 
matter, if it belonged to the nerve and resided in it and formed 
a unit with the nerve, it would derive from this immersion in 
nervous matter a certain, though very tiny, outline and quantity; 
as such it would represent a determinate being with certain par- 
ticular, vague or definite, outlines; hence it would no more con- 
vey a universal meaning, but signify a particular object which 
might exist somewhere in nature. 

Therefore any mental process by which the meaning of a thing 
is conveyed is dissociated from all matter and all material quali- 
ties; it uses matter and dominates it, but it is not immersed in 
matter nor attached to it; it is immaterial or spiritual. 

The immaterial entity of the concept may have a dynamic 
relation to an act of the imagination and even depend on such an 
act as on a condition for its existence. But this necessary com- 
panionship and dependence does not entail that the concept or 
thought itself becomes a material entity. Even recent psycho- 
logical research points to the conclusion that there occur thoughts 
in the mind which are actually unaccompanied by an act of the 


imagination.” 


*Froebes, Psych., spec. II, p. 10; Esser, Psych., p. 218. 
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V. DEFINITION OF INTELLIGENCE 


From the description of the concept which has been given we 
may gather the correct notion of intelligence. Intelligence is the 
power of the mind to form concepts ; these latter are immaterial 
. or spiritual entities existing in the mind, by means of which the 
mind grasps the innermost reasons or essences of things and 
understands that each essence may be realized in an unlimited 
number of individuals. Besides forming concepts, the intelligence 
combines them into judgments and reasoning processes; but these 
more complex operations are further elaborations of the concept, 
which is the fundamental function of the intelligence. 


VI. THE MIND OF ANIMALS IS DEVOID OF IDEAS 


The formation of the concept, its depth and its breadth, is the 
boundary line between man and animal. The brute animal has 
pictures of things in its mind: the bird has the vision of the nest 
which it is making; the beaver bears in its mind the image of the 
lodge or dam which it constructs; the parrot remembers the artic- 
ulated sounds which it has borrowed from man, and it bears 
their orderly sequence in its mind; but the parrot does not de- 
velop its talk; it just repeats, with perpetual monotony, what it 
has heard. The animal is not progressive; its mind is stagnant. 
The ape is drilled by man to perform ail kinds of useful tricks 
and to render valuable service; it is able to carry out some of 
the inventions of man, but itself does not become an inventor; 
it is, and remains, a monkey. It has not even invented fire to 
cook its own meals nor a weapon to defend itself from man; it 
can only use its rude claws and its cruel teeth. 

Animals have had the same experience of nature as man; nay, 
their experience is older than that of man, but they have not 
been able to understand nature. The animal does not form 
abstract ideas; it does not dissociate the essence, the inner reason 
of things from their concrete, individual realizations; therefore 
it is not able to apply them to new material and to create new 
things. The animal experiences the growth of plants from the 
seed, but it does not grasp the meaning of growth, therefore it is 
not able to transfer the reality of growth to things which it has 
not yet experienced. Hence it is that the animal, though it has 
always lived in the country, yet has never made not even a start 
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with farming. In a word: the animal is not endowed with that 
peculiar gift of intelligence which when it perceives an abstract 
reality has the intuition of its unlimited application. 

For this reason it is a wrong use of language to attribute intel- 
ligence to animals. The term intelligence should be reserved to 
designate that unique and singular power in virtue of which 
abstract and universal concepts are formed, new things created, 
progress, culture and civilization promoted. 


VII. BEHAVIORISM ON INTELLIGENCE 


We have here looked at intelligence by way of introspection, 
such as it presents itself immediately to consciousness. Intelli- 
gence may also be viewed from another angle, namely, in so far 
as it determines the exterior conduct or behavior of its owner. 
This method of investigating intelligence is adopted by the behav- 
ioristic school. They call the exterior action of a cognitive be- 
ing intelligent, if that action is still the subject of trial-and-error 
choice; but they disregard entirely the aspect in which intelli- 
gence appears in consciousness. Consequently behaviorism ob- 
serves the external behavior or conduct of animals and of men or 
their responses to stimuli and makes a comparison between them. 
They find that the conduct of the animal is not mechanically 
determined, but has its trial-and-error choice as well as that of 
man; hence they attribute intelligence to the animal. They ad- 
mit, however, that “its trial-and-error choice of behavior is 
limited to the immediate present,”* therefore “the animal is 
limited in its capacity for abstraction,” * while “the intelligence 
of the child is greatly in advance of that of the animal in that it 
is able to anticipate experience which is not perceptually 
present.”* Intelligence is for behaviorism the faculty of a 
conscious being to adapt itself successfully to new environments 
or to give pertinent responses to new stimuli; the intelligence is 
the greater, the wider is the field of its conscious adaptation and 
appropriate responses. 

This method of arriving at the notion of intelligence is bound 
to give us a very limited acquaintance with its nature. For it 


*L. L. Thurstone, “The Nature of Intelligence,” p. 161. 
*Ibid., p. 160. 
*Ibid., p. 161. 
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disregards that immediate and first-hand information which 
consciousness gives us about intelligence. It tells us what intel- 
ligence does, but it does not inform us how intelligence looks and 
what it is. The correct method will be to study intelligence in 
our Own consciousness, where we are able to catch an immediate 
and direct glance of it. This intuitive acquaintance with intelli- 
gence will guide us safely in the understanding of the, conduct 
of men and animals. 


VIII. SENSISM ON INTELLIGENCE 


Sensism gives no correct account of intelligence, as will be evi- 
dent when its statements are tested by a careful introspection of 
the operations of the mind. Sensism holds that the concept is a 
gradual transformation of the sense image. One of its latest 
exponents, Rignano, admits two elementary functions of mental 
life, affection and sensation, and maintains that all more complex 
mental processes, also the concept, are a variety of combinations 
of these two elementary processes. Associationism, a specialty 
of sensism, adds that these combinations of psychical entities 
take place according to the common laws of association. 

However, careful introspection makes it evident that in the 
concept the distinctive features of the sense image—namely, its 
particular outlines in space—are not merely transformed, but 
entirely removed. Consequently the concept emerges as a new 
entity in the mind, as the abstract, spaceless and immaterial 
meaning of the thing which it represents. For the concept is an 
element or unit of cognition, whose features are contradictory to 
those of the sense image; it therefore does not originate by a 
gradual and continuous transformation of the sense image, but it 
arises immediately as a new cognitional entity. 


IX. MATERIALISM ON INTELLIGENCE 


Still less does materialism do justice to the findings of a careful 
study of the concept. Present-day materialism is a refined form 
of the older crude materialism: for it recognizes the essential 
difference between the mental and the material events, but it 
sees in the mental state only a small fringe or appendage attached 
to the nervous process. As Bain puts it: “Speech suppressed is 
the very idea of speech”; still in more recent times (1926) J. F. 
Dashiell maintains: “This is my thesis: those abbreviated and 
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incipient reactions which a thing originates are the meaning of 
that thing.”* William James, who emphatically repudiates the 
crude and gross materialism of the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, leaves no doubt that he sponsors its more refined offspring. 
He first advances an evidence from psychological observation in 
his famous account of the experience which we have of what he 
calls the “Spiritual Self.” In concluding this account he says: 
“Our entire feeling of spiritual activity, or what commonly passes 
by that name, is really a feeling of bodily activities whose exact 
nature is by most men overlooked.” * In this passage the distin- 
guished writer falls victim to a very common fallacy. Since 
thinking is commonly accompanied by bodily movements which 
we experience somewhere in the head or throat, he concludes that 
thinking is a bodily movement. This is evidently a wrong infer- 
ence; besides, it is a plain fact of daily occurrence that two things 
which are even necessarily bound together need not thereby be- 
come one and the same thing. In addition to this psychological 
reflexion James expounds his metaphysics of materialism when 
he writes: “ .. . the only facts are collocations and motions of 
primordial solids; . . . of course, it is a world with a very mini- 
mum of rational stuff . . . all the things and qualities men love, 
dulcissima mundi nomina, are but illusions of our fancy attached 
to accidental clouds of dust which will be dissipated by the 
eternal cosmic weather as carelessly as they were formed.” * 
This oratorical effusion of a modern materialist evaporates into 
nothingness by the careful introspective study of the concept, 
which makes it evident that the concept is an entity and unity 
altogether of its own, which does not exist in a cloud of dust, but 
has its separate existence and its own operations; it enters, how- 
ever, with the nerve process in the relation of mutual joint opera- 
tion. 
B. BrearinG or INTELLIGENCE ON EDUCATION 


The intellectual concept, whose nature has here been analyzed, 
bears in itself the elements that are the essential conditions for 
education and culture. Since education is imparted to the young 
from the early years of childhood, it will be shown that the 


*See Science, March 10, 1933, pp. 245, 249. 
* Principles of Psychology, I, pp. L 
* Principles of Psychology, II, p. 667. 
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youthful mind at an early stage of development forms intellectual 
ideas. 
I. CONCEPTS ARE FORMED IN EARLY CHILDHOOD 

The analysis of the concept as it has been given in the first 
part of this paper is the work of the reflective mind; but the 
human mind already in the early, years of childhood spontane- 
ously obeys the propensity of forming concepts. Indeed early 
in life the child betrays the impulse to ask, what a thing is; the 
child likewise designates things with “this, that”; it says, this is 
the cat, this is my foot, my nose is here; it wants this here, that 
there. In these and similar utterances the thinghood of things is 
denoted; hence the human mind, in its early stages of develop- 
ment forms the concept of thinghood or reality. Thinghood, 
whatness, thisness, thatness, are as well meanings as life or any 
other more determined meanings are, though they are the most 
general of all abstract meanings. 

Some surmise that the concept would never arise in the youth- 
ful mind, unless it were breathed into it by instruction. This 
however is not the case. It is true that instruction is very helpful 
in developing the human mind and in leading it on to progress. 
But there is given in the mind an original aptitude and an in- 
stinctive propensity for fashioning concepts. This is shown by the 
spontaneousness and rapidity with which the child forms his first 
most general ideas. The “this” and the “that” and the “what” 
are so frequently on the lips of the child, that an inner tendency 
and urgency of nature is thereby revealed. By the use of his 
senses and with the aid of instruction this propensity is set in 
activity, it soon makes rapid progress and manifests its richness. 
It is in particular the work of education to make use of the values 
that lie hidden in the concept for human culture. There are three 
values contained in the concept, which are the root of human 
culture; it is the task of education to bring out these values and 
to let the youthful mind enjoy their advantages. 


FIRST EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE CONCEPT: ITS SPIRITUAL NATURE 


The concept is an immaterial or spiritual entity. In virtue of 
his power of forming concepts and thoughts man partakes of the 
spiritual world and is its member and citizen; by his power of 
thought man is in the natural order the image and likeness of 
God, the very child of God. 
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It is one of the ends of education to give man from his 
earliest days of youth the firm conviction that by his nature 
he belongs to the spiritual world and has a familiarity, a kinship 
with God. It is therefore the task and duty of our schools to 
bring out the spirituality that is inherent in human nature from 
the early years of youth. Where this end and purpose of educa- 
tion is defeated or neglected, that which is best and noblest in 
man remains dwarfed. Since it is the primary end and purpose 
of the Church to lead men to God, this same Church has the 
inherent right to the full opportunity of developing in man from 
his days of youth the spiritual nature which he has in common 
with God. 

SECOND EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE CONCEPT: ITS DEPTH 

The concept enables the mind of man to grasp what is deepest 
in things, the ultimate reason of things. The human mind when 
forming concepts and ordering them into thoughts, does not 
arrest itself at the surface of a thing, but it reaches down to its 
very bottom and apprehends its very essence or what the thing is. 
“The object of the intellect,” says St. Thomas Aquinas,’ “is what 
the thing is. Hence the intellect will attain the more its perfect 
state, the more it grasps the essence of things.” 

Present-day educational methods are fond of recommending 
object lessons and of giving high praise to sensuous intuition; 
they borrow the aid of pictures and narrations. A magazine, a 
book, even an article finds favor if it contains apt illustrations. 
Indeed there is no doubt that sense intuition is a valuable aid 
for thought; but it should be borne in mind that it is a means to 
an end. If it aids in grasping the concept and thought,: the 
thought should actually be grasped by its aid. 

School days offer many occasions to train the mind of the 
child to look for the deeper reasons of things and actions. When 
the young practices politeness, he should not content himself 
with the external gloss of conventional forms, but he should 
highly esteem and cherish true kindness of heart and a sincere 
love of his neighbor. When a novel is given for reading or an 
article with beautiful illustrations, the young should be directed 
not merely to pay attention to the pictures or to the beautiful 
sentences or the sceneries that are described or the stories that 
are narrated, but to turn his mind to the thought and immortal 


*Summa theol., Pars. I, II, p. 3, a. 8. 
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truth that is conveyed. Let him welcome this thought and truth 
in his mind as a spiritual treasure and surround it with his 
attention and affection. 

The practical value of the concept and thought consists in its 
ability of carrying strong motives for human conduct. In the 
Christmas season we place the Manger with the Holy Infant in 
church; from the sight of the Infant noble affections well up in 
the heart. However, affections are unreliable and they soon 
evaporate; for they depend on our bodily dispositions and on 
other conditions over which we have little or no control. When 
we say the Rosary or the Stations, we unfold in our mind the 
story of the mystery which we contemplate. These sacred stories 
refine the imagination and touch the heart, but they give no firm 
conviction nor a lasting support for our moral life. Intellectual 
conviction and firm certitude is only afforded by concepts that 
are based on evidence and formed into judgments.*° Indeed if we 
recognize in the Infant lying in the Manger the embodiment of 
God who has been made man for us, this intellectual truth is an 
enduring motive for action. For it is the immortal truth that 
God so loved and preferred a lowly and humble life that He 
chose to share its privations by becoming man Himself. God 
makes no mistakes in His choice; what He values, has true value; 
therefore a sterling value is hidden in the humble and lowly life. 

Since the schools are expected to give our youth guidance for 
life, they must give them enduring motives for conduct. Motives 
that are based on feelings or on stories or on mental pictures will 
lose their efficacy in later life. If there is anything lasting in 
human life, it is intellectual conviction that is expressed in a 
judgment formed of rational concepts and based on the evidence 
of reality. Let these convictions be associated with each other 
and united in a coherent system which embraces and controls 
the whole life of man.*' Such a rational system of guidance for 
life is offered by the Catholic school. For the Catholic school, 
as Pope Pius XI declares in one of his Encyclicals, is one in 
which “all the teaching and the whole organization of the school, 
and its teachers, syllabus and textbooks in every branch are 
regulated by the Christian spirit under the direction and material 
supervision of the Church, so that Religion may be in very 


* Cf. Esser, Psychol., pp. 266b, 346, 349. 
™ Lindworsky, The Training of the Will, pp. 90ff; Esser, Psychol., p. 346s. 
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truth the foundation and crown of the youth’s entire training; 
and this in every grade of school, not only the elementary, but 
the intermediate and the higher institutions of learning as well.” 


THIRD EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE CONCEPT: ITS BREADTH 


The concept enables the mind to detect in the particular thing 
a universal truth or a general law. The senses are interested in 
the particular: the eye enjoys this lily, that beautiful field of 
evergreens. The intellect looks at the universal truth: it per- 
ceives in the field of evergreens the cultivation of evergreens, 
the work of the mind which makes nature beautiful. You 
see the slowly running freight train. You are not interested in 
that train; but some reflection makes you realize that this train 
is running through one of the arteries through which life and com- 
fort are brought to all parts of the country; this thought arrests 
your attention. Why are all of us so interested in the Pope? 
Certainly not because he is that particular person clothed in 
white robe; but we recognize in him a powerful and inspiring 
idea; for he represents the true religion of Christ, which binds 
together millions of Catholics all over the world and which has in 
the Pope its supreme leader. . 

Hence the individual and particular is uninteresting for the 
intellect until it is brought into relation with other things and 
made part and parcel of the universal, the general, the law. The 
universal reality apprehended by the idea is the proper play- 
ground for the intellect. There is a beautiful sight: an aged 
mother walking slowly to church and a son supporting her with 
his arm. This particular incident wins the interest of the in- 
tellect, if the latter extracts from it the beautiful idea of the 
devotion of a son for his aged mother. This is the native power 
of the intellect to extricate the general meaning from the particu- 
lar event and then again to apply the universal meaning to the 
most varied particular conditions. 

It is therefore a sign of intelligence, if a man reacts in the 
most varied situations according to some perpetual worthy ends. 
Stable and worthy ends will give guidance in life and will enable 
man to maintain a good conduct in the most varied conditions, 
if they are conceived and carried as thoughts by the intellect. 
Since it is the purpose of education to give youth guidance in 
life, it must offer worthy and stable ends. The most worthy 
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and stable end is the Father in heaven, from whom we have 
come and to whom we shall go, who sees all our actions and 
who will take an account of them; it is the Son of God who has 
set the example of a model life for all; it is God the Holy 
Ghost who by His grace dwells in us as the secret tutor of our 
soul. The Most Blessed Trinity is the most worthy end, for 
there is nothing more worthy for man than to be a servant and 
a child of God; it is the most enduring end, for it will never 
fail unless we want it to slip from us. Religion therefore offers 
a guidance in life that is able to stand its ground in the most 
varied situations. These enduring and worthy ends which are 
offered by religion are taught and practiced by a coherent Catho- 
lie education. Youth is trained in the service of God in the 
Catholic elementary school; again the young meets God and 
His service in Catholic high school, college and university. 
‘Throughout all his years of education he is instructed and trained 
to make his life a service of his Creator. The power of intelli- 
gence, by which concepts are formed, attains its full development 
in Catholic education: here the spiritual nature of the concept 
is brought into intimate contact with the highest spiritual ob- 
jects; here the concepts are united into a coherent system which 
controls the whole life of man; here the concepts offer the most 
worthy and enduring ends and motives for human conduct. 

At the present time there is a strong tendency to bring man 
and animal close together and to derive the mentality of man 
from that of the animal. For our youth it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they should have a clear and evident grasp of the 
essential superiority of man over the animal. This superiority 
lies in the intellectual concept, which with its momentous 
properties and advantages for education, culture and civilization 
is the line of demarcation beyond which no animal ever passes. 

Gerarp Esser. 
St. Augustine’s Seminary, 
Bay Saint Louis, Miss. 


THE BUILDING OF LOYALTIES 


If we survey the American scene at the present moment, we 
find many reasons to justify the belief that the great loyalties 
of life are in jeopardy. Homes shattered by divorce reveal a 
tragic breakdown of loyalties; the government of our cities—in 
too many cases a record of corruption and civic indifference— 
reflects an absence of disinterested citizenship; and the declining 
influence of religion in the lives of our people indicates the 
irreparable loss that comes when men refuse allegiance to their 
Savior and their King. 

We witness more than merely a breakdown in loyalties, we 
observe increasing evidence of loyalties gone astray, and we dis- 
cern the development of those selfish and unworthy loyalties that 
are directly opposed to social order. Devotion to the gang and 
the demagogue defies the efforts of worthy leadership in civic 
life; we recall that public sympathy is showered upon officials 
charged with malfeasance and corruption, and that not infre- 
quently ridicule and excoriation are heaped upon the courageous 
men who probe crime in office and bring malefactors to justice. 
Occasionally, an official removed for cause is returned triumph- 
antly to power by his zealous but misguided camp followers. 
Thus government continues in the hands of lawless, anti-social 
groups, and the gangster assumes the proportions of the hero. 

Unhappily the schools have not been free from influences 
fostering disloyalty. The fine solidarity and morale which once 
prevailed in the school community has of late received a severe 
blow. Dances and other social functions conducted on school 
premises, at modest prices, under wholesome supervision, now 
meet the competition of fraternity functions which, despite their 
cost, are generously patronized. At these functions, license in- 
tolerable on school premises may prevail unhindered. With 
failure to support worthy school activities, such as the school 
play, the literary publications, and athletic contests, there has 
come increasing damage to school property, a sense of irresponsi- 
bility for the good name of the school, an unwillingness to per- 
form a useful service for the institution, a failure to appreciate 
the fact that after all the school is the student’s school, an institu- 
tion worthy of his enthusiastic personal allegiance. This problem, 
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acute chiefly in the large urban high schools, creates a concern 
as to the quality of the student’s life as a member of the school 
community. If selfish and unworthy interests militate against 
the loyalties and enthusiasms that belong in the school and are 
essential to its progress, a new task awaits the teacher who 
would build up constructively a school ethos, atmosphere, and 
morale designed to win the hearts of the student body. 

In any discussion on the theme of loyalties, it seems desirable 
at the outset to ask ourselves how school loyalties arise. Evi- 
dently they are subject to no pedagogical fiat and they are far 
from being automatic: indeed, mere preachment and exhortation 
cannot command them. You may demand subservience, but 
loyalty must be won. It is a free gift, and when it does not go 
to the person or the cause that merits it, the defect is tragic. 
Nor can we pin our hopes entirely upon an improved school 
organization, for institutions of themselves can guarantee little. 
It is clear that in the present emergency our failures are moral 
and spiritual rather than institutional and structural. 

It is obvious enough that loyalties arise from human hearts 
and wills, and that the higher loyalties arise in response to 
stimuli that call for idealism, self-sacrifice, devotion to a worthy 
cause or a noble leader. Every wholesome personality, we may 
believe, is capable of loyalty; everyone feels the need of some- 
thing that he can really love and serve unstintingly. He can 
be made to feel that nothing wholly good begins and ends in 
self and to realize that the successful meeting of a moral chal- 
lenge is emotionally satisfying. It is also a fact that loyalties . 
gather in response to inspirational leadership. Indeed it is 
doubtful if at any time in the history of the world, youth has 
been unmoved by leadership worthy of the name. Particularly 
is this true during adolescense, a period distinguished by its 
manifestations of altruism, buoyant enthusiasm, and hero 
worship. 

In the light of these facts, then, we can appreciate more 
readily the teacher’s part in building up desirable loyalties in 
the school. Many suggestions might be offered, but the following 
seem most important: 

1. We should try to understand the student, his personality, 
his problems, his environment, his interests, and his outlook. If 
we don’t know him, we can’t reach him. 
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2. We should give evidence, in our own individual lives, that 
we are worthy of loyalty. Unless students perceive personal 
worth in teachers and are influenced by the contagion of their 
character and the dynamic force of their personality, they will 
remain unmoved. 

3. It seems desirable to exploit the biographical appeal by 
bringing youth into contact with leaders whose lives are forever 
sources of inspiration. Thus is it possible to help the student 
more readily to discover objects for his loyalty. The story of 
Blessed Thomas More, dying for conscience’ sake and smiling 
in the face of death; the careers of Damien and Dutton, gener- 
ously devoted to the lepers at Molokai; the service of a Mother 
Alphonsa, giving herself to the comfort of the cancerous poor, 
and founding one of the noblest charities of modern times—these 
and countless others, drawn from every field of life, become 
exemplars and models whom youth cannot fail to reverence and, 
in a measure, emulate. 

4. Then, the salutary influence of positive religious teaching 
must not be forgotten. Moral norms must not be blurred; the 
difference between right and wrong must be made clear. The 
faculty of moral indignation, both in teacher and in taught, must 
not lie dormant. If, as Professor Beard points out, “the supreme 
cause of our present confusion is our contemptuous dismissal of 
ethics,” moral values should not be obscured in the mind of the 
rising generation. Rather should we renew their faith in the 
eternal verities. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that a 
healthy spiritual asceticism, not unlike the asceticism represented 
in the regimen of the trained athlete, is essential to the develop- 
ment of stamina in the sinews of the soul. In an age which 
overvalues self-expression and undervalues self-discipline, youth 
needs to realize that the highest form of self expression is 
spiritual self-expression, and that self-expression in its noblest 
form is the product of self-discipline. The attention of youth 
should be directed to the self-expression of the saints, and they 
should discover in Christ, the one luminously beautiful figure 
of all history, the supreme pattern for human conduct and the 
inspiration of the highest loyalty. Thus a philosophy of super- 
naturalism, and not naturalism, will govern their lives. 

5. Frequent opportunity for the expression of loyalty should 
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be provided, and the satisfaction that comes from loyal service 
should be pointed out. The support of one’s team; willingness 
to refrain from smoking in school buildings; hearty cooperation 
with club leaders in making necessary arrangements for a play, 
an assembly, or club program; the establishing of honors and 
awards for school service, good citizenship, excellence in scholar- 
ship and athletics; responsible control of the conduct of the 
student body at public activities such as games and dances; con- 
structive cooperation at student council meetings; willingness to 
sacrifice a portion of one’s personal resources to aid needy fellow 
students or to support such worthy objects as the missions and 
the relief of the poor—these represent but a few of the many 
opportunities for the expression of loyalty. When these and 
similar activities are encouraged, the student must feel increas- 
ingly that the school he attends is his, and is not the armed tower 
of a principal and a faculty. 

6. In developing such a program as we have in mind, increased 
emphasis should be placed on the education of the emotions. 
Crime, now viewed as a phenomenon to be recognized and pre- 
vented in childhood and youth rather than an evil to be pun- 
ished in maturity, is probably not so much the result of low 
mentality as of emotional immaturity. Recent contributions to 
the literature of crime carry data which presents a startling 
revelation of the unfinished task awaiting the school, the home, 
and the church; and incidentally we are discovering anew that 
the heart as well as the head is necessary for virtue, and that 
improvement will come only with the more intelligent. governing 
of the impulses of youth. , 

Reference at this point to a case study recently made, de- 
scribing a student of a definitely anti-social type may prove 
helpful. Arthur X, on entering a large public high school, was 
a fun-loving student, aggressive and able. His high marks in 
his freshman year gave him a place on the honor roll. As time 
went on, his scholarship became inferior, his conduct became 
sullen, self-willed, rebellious, and unbearably insolent. Demerits 
multiplied and temporary suspension from school became neces- 
sary. His ungentlemanly conduct in classroom and study hall 
made him obnoxious to many teachers; he became a very serious 
problem case, His leisure was devoted to gambling and was 
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spent in bad company. His parents, whose religion was a thing 
of the past, found it impossible to control him. Occasionally, he 
remained away from home all night. His temper, both in school 
and out, became ungovernable. One day, in the heat of passion, 
he struck a team-mate on the football field. The injured boy, it 
happened, was the owner of a car which Arthur had shortly be- 
fore stolen for a few hours and abandoned after a joy ride. Fear 
of the consequences brought the boy to his teacher, to whom 
he confided his predicament. 

Investigation of the boy’s case proved that his successful 
freshman year was the result of an elder brother’s inspiration. 
No one else in the family appeared to influence him favorably. 
With the brother’s death, his unpleasant traits began to assert 
themselves with increasing vehemence. The boy insisted that 
he wished his father were dead instead of his brother. As time 
passed, the lad became an agnostic and protested that death 
only would bring him happiness. Yet, after several conferences, 
it became evident that there was one thing that promised to 
bring out the boy’s better self. When asked by his adviser if 
he did not still think pleasantly of his brother, he protested his 
continued devotion. Urged to re-establish his loyalty by mak- 
ing renewed efforts to maintain his self-control, he responded 
that regard for his brother was the only thing in the world that 
would make him improve. He had not realized, previously, that 
efforts to improve would be in line with his deceased brother’s 
fondest desires, and he promised to keep the brother’s wish in 
mind. Upon leaving school, he left his home to obtain work in 
a large city. At that time the outlook was rather favorable, 
although the problem of emotional stability remained a serious 
one. This case study, in many ways unusual, clearly reveals 
how far-reaching may be the fruition of loyalty and what havoc 
it may cause when loyalties are lost. 

7. In conclusion, then, it must be clear that any school pro- 
gram designed to foster worthy character traits in youth demands 
the maximum of cooperation on the part of an interested faculty. 
Commonly we find that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business; yet the pursuit of all good things should be everybody’s 
business now and always. The demand of the hour is to develop 
a generation fortified spiritually to rise above selfishness and 
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sordidness. America needs a more defensible national type. 
Educators, if they are to prove worthy of their craft, must meet 
the challenge that lies before them; and to meet it successfully 
demands intelligence, resourcefulness, insight, sympathy, and a 
complete mobilization of their fund of spiritual and moral 
energies. Success in this high undertaking will be measured by 
the zeal of the teaching profession, and the final impress made 
by teachers on their students will be reflected in good citizenship 
in the home, in the school, and in the community, and in greater 
loyalty to their God. 
Rosert HucH MaHoney. 


VERMONT: SCHOOLS AND EARLY IRISH TEACHERS 


Settlement of the Hampshire Grants, or Vermont, scarcely 
commenced until the end of the French and Indian War when 
military land-allotments were made in a vaguely described region 
east of Lake Champlain and when hardy younger sons and re- 
fugees from New Hampshire and Massachusetts founded cabin- 
homes in the rugged hills. Among the early settlers of the various 
towns there were the sons of Scotch-Irish immigrants as well as 
immigrants direct from Ireland, who found the air freer than did 
their fellows who located elsewhere in New England. Naturally 
educational facilities were backward even though that worthy 
Green Mountain boy, Ira Allen, insisted that there was sufficient 
interest in lower education so that almost any man could keep 
accounts and any woman read and write. He probably could not 
have said as much for the training of the Vermont-born, younger 
generation. The Constitution of 1777 urged that a university be 
founded, that grammar schools should be set up in each county, 
and declared that “a school or schools shall be established in 
each town by the legislature for the convenient instruction of 
youth.” Five years ijater the first school law was enacted, and 
efforts were made to establish schools and then invite teachers. 

A local and contemporary authority writing of the last years 
of the eighteenth century declared that: “One of the first things 
the new settlers attend to it to procure a schoolmaster to in- 
struct their children in the arts of reading, writing, and arith- 
metic; and where they are not able to procure or hire an instruc- 
tor, the parents attend to it themselves. No greater misfortune 
could attend a child, than to arrive at manhood unable to read, 
write, and keep small accounts. He is viewed as unfit for the 
common business of the towns and plantations, and in a state 
greatly inferior to his neighbors.” He was quite aware of the 
lack of interest in liberal arts and sciences as he warned that the 
religion of ignorance would be either infidelity or superstition, or 
even an unnatural combination of both.? That this interest was 
not always intelligent might be inferred from the provision in one 
town that no money was to be appropriated for a woman teacher, 
or from the dismissal of a master in Bennington for wasting 
valuable time by teaching Alexander’s English Grammar despite 
the minister’s confirmation that it was both a practical and neces- 
sary subject.® 

Among the teachers hired there were some Irishmen and some 
_ men of Irish names who may have been Yankees of long stand- 
ing. Henry Ryan, a Methodist exhorter, taught school in Ver- 
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gennes which gave him a sufficient income so that he was enabled 
to continue preaching the Gospel. Daniel McDuffee, a Scotch- 
Irish master and surveyor from Maine, settled at Bradford where 
his kinsman, James Wilson, who has been described as the maker 
of the first terrestrial and celestial globes in America, constructed 
the first school globes for the study of geography in this region.* 
In Ryegate, there were a number of United Irishmen, like “Priest 
Gibson,” who was compelled to flee to America to avoid arrest 
and possible execution, and Reverend James McKinney, also a 
Presbyterian divine, who might be described as a teacher in a 
broad sense. William Boyle, “a learned Scotchman,” taught 
school and later conducted a school for the benefit of young men 
who would make teaching their profession. He was succeeded by 
“Scots” like Jonathan Powers, son of a minister of Newbury, and 
the Reverend William Forsythe. Harvey Crowley, probably the 
father of a local politician, John Crowley, taught at Mount 
Holley and Danby. Later on his marriage, he became a Baptist 
and set up as a preacher.’ About 1803, Fairhaven had an Irish 
master, Bolles, who probably was one of the group of Irish im- 
migrants induced to settle there by that picturesque Irishman, 
Matthew Lyon, who virtually operated the town and controlled 
its destinies. Ignatius Thomson, who had been schooled at 
Brown College and at Dartmouth College came to Pomfret as a 
Congregational divine and teacher and prepared a school text, 
The Patriot’s Monitor (1809).? Of his origin little is known, but 
his Christian name must have rung strangely in the ears of in- 
telligent Calvinists. In 1815, William Arthur (1797-1875), the 
father of President Chester A. Arthur, arrived from Ballymena, 
County Antrim, Ireland; and naturally as a product of the 
College of Belfast, he was in demand as a teacher. He soon, 
however, became a Baptist exhorter and probably found Ver- 
mont a fertile and lucrative field of endeavor.® 

An interesting youth, John Stewart Barry (1802-1870), son of 
John and Ellen (Stewart) Barry of Amherst, New Hampshire, 
like many an incipient politician kept an academy for a time 
at Georgia, Vt., before removing to Michigan (1831) where as a 
Democrat he rose to the governorship of the state.* While not a 
teacher, Robert Moody, a native of Ireland where he had studied 
medicine, made his contribution to Burlington and as a marriage- 
connection of the Hon. William C. Harrington, lawyer, entered 
into its civie affairs.°° About 1820, Arthur McGowan, a new- 
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comer from Ireland, commenced a decade of teaching in a private 
school and later in the early public schools. He left a tradition 
and many anecdotes were told concerning him and his short stick 
with three leather thongs with which he gave a “slight touch” to 
backward or unruly students. While not esteemed as a classical 
scholar, he is described by the town’s historian: “His skill in 
mathematics was acknowledged to be above the ordinary, his 
teaching was thorough, his discipline, perhaps not over severe, 
and his control of the school at all times efficient." 

Sentiment was not especially sensitive about rigorous discipline. 
In 1828, a schoolmaster, William Blake, was attacked by two 
brothers with an iron bar when he sought to punish one of them 
and as a result of the scuffle one of the boys died. Witnesses at 
the trial testified to Blake’s mildness as a disciplinarian and the 
jury in twenty-four hours brought a verdict of acquittal. The 
school board of Addison (County) voted to retain the teacher 
who defended his authority against a conspiracy of the two re- 
fractory boys.*? 

Gazetteers and town historians offered little information con- 
cerning the development of academies which appeared as early 
as Clio Hall at Bennington in 1780. Even in the case of the 
Montpelier Academy with rather full records for eighty years 
commencing with 1813, there is scarcely a master mentioned by 
name.** 

Despite advanced educational legislation (1827, 1845, 1847) 
relative to school funds, the division of districts and superin- 
tendence and sincere efforts to improve the lower schools, Horace 
Eaton, state superintendent (1846-1851) complained of a dearth 
of properly qualified teachers especially in the small districts.* — 
The wages of penury and the call of the West for young men of 
initiative explained this shortage of masters in a state which 
attracted few immigrants while it witnessed an exodus of its 
people into the old Northwest. 

In the University of Vermont, Jairus Kennan, concerning whom 
little is known, taught chemistry about 1815.1* Norwich Univer- 
sity was shaped by an immigrant from Dublin, Edward Bourns 
(1801-1871), who was graduated from Trinity College (1833) 
and thereafter found his way to Philadelphia where he founded 
a classical school (1837). Going to Geneva College (Hobart) in 
New York as a professor of Latin, he studied theology and was 
ordained a minister in the Protestant Episcopal Church (1841). 
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As a minister and a teacher of languages in Brooklyn, he was 
held to be an able preacher, a thorough classical scholar, and a 
man of keen wit when called to the presidency of Norwich (1851- 
1866) which he served as a professor until his death. Such an 
Irishman faced no social ostracism in Vermont.’® This school 
employed Jose A. Pizarro, a Spanish liberal and exile to teach his 
native tongue (1826-28) and gave the Catholic Church two 
sturdy members: Orestes Bronson of the class of 1824 and John 
Robertson of the class of 1865 who died a Jesuit missionary in 
the East Indies.** 

Concerning the beginnings of Catholic education, virtually 
nothing has been written. Irish Catholics were not welcomed as 
settlers though some of the railroad laborers insisted upon re- 
maining in the State, and few French-Canadians appeared until 
the time of the Civil War when laborers were scarce and wages 
were relatively high. Indeed the Reverend T. B. McMahon of 
Sherbrook was so aroused by the “foul and foolish” charges 
against Catholicism that he wrote an open letter (1834) charging 
Vermonters with hypocrisy and bigotry, while they boasted about 
religious freedom, and attempting to set forth the true character 
of the Church for them.** 

There was sufficient fanatical interest in the early Irish 
Catholics to burn St. Mary’s Church.’® At all events, they were 
not ignored. Growth in numbers was slow, but the Irish had a 
popular leader in the astounding and indefatigable pastor of Bur- 
lington, Jeremiah O’Callaghan (1780-1861), whose priestly 
career in Ireland had been ruined by his imprudent conflict with 
Bishop William Coppinger of Cloyne and Ross over interest- 
taking and usury. Accepted by Bishop Fenwick of Boston, he 
became the founder of the organized Catholic Church in Ver- 
mont as well as the promoter of its first schools. No priest of the 
diocese did more valiant missionary service in gathering congre- 
gations of scattered Catholics in the towns of western New Eng- 
land and in organizing schools for the instruction of their children 
in the fundamentals of religion. In Vermont, he was recognized 
as an author who dared take the radical view on economic and 
political questions. His book, Usury, Funds, and Banks also 
Forestalling, Traffic, and Monopoly (1824) passed through sev- 
eral editions and was followed by such controversial works as a 
Critical Review (1834) and The Creation and Offspring of the 
Protestant Church; also Vagaries and Heresies of Bishop John H. 
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Hopkins (1837), an Exposure of Vermont Banking (n.d.), The 
Hedge around the Vineyard (1844), and The Atheism of Bron- 
son’s Review, Trinity of God, etc. (1852).?° 

With erection of Burlington as a diocese and the appointment 
of Louis de Goesbriand as bishop, there was more organized 
activity. In 1854, the Sisters of Providence managed an orphan- 
age and taught a free school for girls in connection with their 
academy. Soon afterward, there was a free boys’ school with 
seventy pupils; and the Ladies of the Immaculate Heart were 
assigned to instruct the Candian-French children.** Catholic 
education was at least inaugurated in the State. 
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MATHEMATICS AN AID TO MENTAL TRAINING 


Mathematics is essentially a logical exercise. It has been con- 
sidered as such from early times. Plato had, over the door of the 
house in which he taught logic, this inscription, “Let no one enter 
who has not first studied geometry.” Mathematics holds its 
high place in philosophy because its method is demonstration 
which is a form of deduction. But mathematics has not only a 
high place in philosophy. It is even necessary for philosophy: as 
necessary for philosophy as philosophy is necessary for mathe- 
matics. 

The oldest of all sciences being a logical exercise, is the science 
of necessary conclusions. In mathematics, granted the premises, 
the conclusions follow inevitably. Outside of mathematics, the 
establishment of true premises, does not necessarily postulate 
a conclusion. For example, to say that the moon will rise tonight 
as predicted is not a mathematical conclusion. For, granting that 
the moon has always risen according to certain laws on other 
nights, it does not necessarily follow that it will rise again this 


night. It is possible that it may cease to exist before tonight. 
A mathematical conclusion on the other hand, would be: 


All books are printed to be read. 
This is a book. 
Therefore, This book is printed to be read. 


The conclusion, “This book is printed to be read,” is a necessary 
consequence of the two premises. 

Since mathematics is a logical exercise, it follows naturally 
that the aims of mathematical instruction be turned towards the 
fulfillment of that function. 

The fundamental aim of mathematics is, therefore, to develop 
the power of thought. It is one of the few characteristic types of 
human thought. All peoples have evolved it, with essentially the 
same results. It is the office of mathematics to lead pupils to 
make independent judgments—judgments based on individual 
thinking. As a consequence, mathematics has also the high aim 
of aiding the student to express his thoughts clearly and cor- 
rectly. According to the Austrian Curricula of 1900, “instruction 
in mathematics has in general the important duty of cooperating 
in the development of the power of thought of the pupils, to lead 
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them to the formation of independent judgments . . . and no less 
than any other branch of instruction to cultivate the clear ex- 
pression of thoughts in correct language.” 

We have set forth the principal aim of mathematics. Let us 
pass on to its disciplinary values. The essential value of mathe- 
matical study arises from the fact that it exercises the reasoning 
power in preference to mere memory. The reasoning in mathe- 
matical work is of a peculiar kind, possessing certain character- 
istics which aid in training the mind. 

The first of these characteristics is simplicity. It is a well- 
known principle that severe bodily exercise is not only useless 
but often harmful, especially to beginners. Similarly, simple 
mental exercises are much better adapted to the training of 
the minds, especially of the young, than very hard exercises. 
Now, mathematics presents its subject matter in a whole series 
of operations logically dependent upon each other. Beginning 
with very simple problems, it gradually leads to more difficult 
ones. In fact, it would be a hard task to find a subject in which 
a more suitable gradation is possible, a subject in which the 
work can be better adapted to the powers and needs of a pupil. 


The second quality which mathematical study imparts is 
accuracy. Goethe has said in a striking passage: 


“Mistakes may be made by the wisest of the land 
When they undertake to clear up what they do 
not understand.” 


The same is true in mathematics. The mathematician must 
necessarily have an exact knowledge of a problem, because 
mathematics is an exact science. In other words, he must under- 
stand it perfectly. In other branches, say, English, it is possible 
to speak about something which one does not clearly understand, 
but in mathematics clear and positive information is necessary 
to think accurately and to speak accurately. 

Another characteristic of mathematics is the certainty of its 
results. A problem confronting a mathematician has but one 
answer: the right one. And that answer can be attained. Once 
the answer to a problem is found, that problem offers no further 
doubt as to the certainty of its results. Consider, on the other 
hand, the reasoning done by philosophers, economists, and the 
like. After prolonged consideration of a mooted question at the 
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cost of much time and effort, an answer may be reached. But 
there still remains the doubt whether that answer is correct. 
There remains also the difference of opinion of other men, for 
as individual backgrounds of thought are not the same the 
discrepancies in their solutions are not surprising. But in mathe- 
matics such a situation is impossible. 

The foregoing qualities of mathematical study are promulgated - 
by the majority of authorities. But it is asserted that while 
all these qualities are very good in training the mind for 
scientific occupations and philosophical inferences and conclu- 
sions, mathematical thinking is different from the thinking of 
everyday life, and has consequently, no practical value. 

It must be admitted that the qualities of the mind trained by 
mathematical study do not in themselves suffice for solving prac- 
tical problems; but, it is clear that without these qualities one 
would succeed in the affairs of life only with difficulty. Schultze, 
in “The Teaching of Mathematics,” draws a close comparison 
between actual life problems and mathematical reasoning. 
He says: 

“The person who undertakes an industrial or commercial ven- 
ture must possess a clear idea of the existing conditions and of 
his aims—in other words, he must have a firm grasp on the 
situation; just as a student in mathematics has to recognize the 
hypothesis and the conclusion. ... Confusing the data and 
random guessing will produce in business no better results than 
in mathematics. More than one business man has testified that 
he owes his success in life to the habits of exact thinking which 
he formed when studying mathematics.” 


The study of mathematics aids also in the development of the 
power of application. Lack of application is a defect which 
hampers the thinking ability of many people, especially younger 
people. They seem unable to concentrate for more than a few 
moments at a time. Now, the faculty of concentration can be 
developed by practice in correct thinking. Mathematical study is 
very well adapted to this task, because mathematics demands 
constant attention. If a person fails to follow closely the ex- 
planation of some proposition, he will find that subsequent prob- 
lems will offer great difficulty to him, because he does not under- 
stand the fundamentals. The practice in concentration received 
in mathematical study gains for the person an ability to con- 
centrate on other subjects as well. 
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Mathematics develops no less the constructive imagination of 
the individual. The process of constructing geometric figures in 
view of solving problems is a work of the imagination. Hence, 
the imaginative faculty is developed by the constant demands 
made upon it by this science. The development that the imagi- 
nation receives in mathematics also aids the inventive faculty. 
As a practical example, much thought and ingenuity are dis- 
played in the drawings of some geometric figures. 

There are some, however, who maintain that the imagination 
plays no important part in mathematical progress. This is a 
fallacy. It would be practically impossible to advance in the 
study of geometry, especially solid geometry, for example, 
without the aid of the imagination. The student must be able 
to visualize his subject matter. Most mathematical authorities 
support the fact that the imagination, the creative faculty of 
the mind, is necessary for mathematics. Hoffman, in his “Sphere 
of Science,” succinctly points out that “it is as great a mistake 
to maintain that a high development of the imagination is not 
essential to progress in mathematical studies, as to hold with 
Ruskin and others, that science and poetry are antagonistic 
pursuits.” 

In addition to these characteristic traits, mathematical study 
exerts a very great influence on the character of an individual. 
This may at first sight seem rather far-fetched but on some 
consideration will be found to be entirely true. We know that 
a man is known for what he is and does, not for what he seems 
to be. In other words, character makes the man. Let us closely 
inspect, then, the function mathematics holds in character 
training. 

In the first place, mathematics aids in the formation of 
systematic and orderly habits. The individual working a prob- 
lem must avoid all carelessness. He must be systematic. Every- 
one realizes the folly of starting haphazardly at a mathematical 
problem. Such a procedure would aid little, if at all, in its 
solution. The student must start at the beginning and solve it 
in clear, logical steps until the correct answer is finally achieved. 
A systematic solving of a problem necessarily postulates neat- 
ness. What is more beautiful than to see a problem neatly and 
methodically arranged? The student viewing his finished work 
will inevitably be impressed by its appearance. His habits of 
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neatness and accuracy will naturally be influenced by this 
process. 

An even more important aid to character formation that 
mathematics affords is its ability to train the will to be more 
persevering in its efforts to grapple with difficult life problems. 
Let us take, for example, a student who is trying hard to solve 
a problem. He may be tempted to give up several times while 
he is working at it; but if he wants to reach a solution he will 
continue in his efforts, despite all obstacles. This constant ap- 
plication will undoubtedly aid in training the will, and in giving 
him that determination and perseverance so necessary in prac- 
tical life. 

As a natural consequence of correct will training, the indi- 
vidual is led to revere truthfulness and honesty and it is here 
that mathematics bears some of its most precious fruits. To 
have a sincere and well-founded esteem for any virtues, as such, 
goes far towards realizing them in a practical way. Mathematics 
by insisting on truth in itself, bars the intervention of any force 
extrinsic to the mind of the individual. Simon (‘““Mathematischer 


Unterricht”) beautifully expresses this thought in the following 
passage: 

“As pure truth is the polar star of our (mathematical) science, 
so it is the great advantage of our science over others that it 
awakens more easily the love of truth in our pupils. Languages 
also have their necessary formulae, but they do not come to 
conscious recognition by the pupil who must learn a dozen ex- 
ceptions to every rule. If Hegel justly says, ‘Whoever does not 
know the works of the ancients has lived without knowing 
Beauty, Schellbach responds with equal right, ‘Who does not 
know mathematics, and the results of recent scientific investiga- 
tion, dies without knowning Truth.” 


Mathematics also leads the pupil to practice honesty. Each 
problem has but one answer, the right one. And that is the only 
answer accepted in mathematics. This fact will lead the in- 
dividual to realize more fully the fact that only the honest, 
straightforward way of dealing with his fellow-creatures is really 
acceptable in this world. 

It is, then, the office of mathematics to afford the student a 
powerful aid in the training of his mind and character. It is con- 
cerned only secondarily with giving knowledge of facts to the 
student. Its true aim is power, not knowledge. To quote the 
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Report of the National Committee on Mathematical Require- 
ments (1923): “The primary purposes of the teaching of mathe- 
matics should be to develop those powers of understanding and 
of analyzing relations of quantity and of space which are neces- 
sary to an insight into and control over our environment and to 
an appreciation of the progress of civilization in its various 
aspects, and to develop those habits of thought and of action 
which will make these powers effective in the life of the 
individual.” | 
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“OBJECTIVES OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE”—II * 


Carlyle, too, saw culture as the perfect of the whole man, for he 
says, “Culture (is the process by which a man) becomes all that 
he was created capable of being.” Finally, the very derivation 
of the word, coming as it does through the French culture, from 
the Latin cultura, cultivation, is significant in that it derives from 
the notion of cultivating and tending a plant or a garden. In its 
narrower sense, or, in vulgar terminology, it is understood as 
refinement of manners and as social etiquette, that is a point of 
view making for elegant social living. Obviously, this popular 
concept of culture is too narrow and exclusive to constitute the 
objective of a liberal education. 

If we accept as basic the Oxford Dictionary definition, a cul- 
tural education is not necessarily limited to a pursuit of the arts 
as opposed to the sciences; for training and improvement of the 
mind do result from a rigorous study of science. In fact, with 
the increasing intricacy of society and life in general and the 
ever-increasing predominance of science and the scientific 
method, a culture which tends to ignore the voice of science runs 
the grave danger of cutting itself from life, of becoming culture 
for mere culture’s sake, and thus becoming a sapless branch, 
capable of producing at the best a shrivelled branch. Real train- 
ing in thinking and in the disposition of the mind result from a 
study of the sciences, primarily in so far as such courses put the 
intellect through rigorous paces tending to cultivate a definite 
attitude toward human existence and its problems.'t A good 
scientist must be as thorough and as careful about his generaliza- 
tions as the student of the speculative sciences; indeed, a wall of 
hard facts within which he must work and search for truth forces 
him to be more thorough and painstaking. Thus the applied 
sciences contribute in this day toward the formation of “the most 
perfect and reliable intellectual harness” with which the modern 


* The first part of this article appeared in the April, 1935, issue of Tue 
EpucationaL Review. 

™ “When we speak of the communication of Knowledge as being Educa- 
tion, we thereby really imply that that Knowledge is a state or condition 
of mind,” (Newman, p. 114.) 
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mind must equip itself if it is to “face and conquer or as- 
similate” ** modern learning. If viewed aside from their prac- 
tical value (as must be done in evaluating them as factors in a 
liberal education), the purpose of the applied sciences may be 
likened to a grindstone whose function is to give shape, form, 
and sharpness to the rational faculties of man; while the arts 
may be compared to an emery wheel whose purpose is to correct, 
polish, and refine. And if we accept a broader definition, or 
description, of culture, such as supposes an understanding and 
appreciation of man’s relation to nature, to man, and to God, 
then the sciences hold an even more important place; for, in that 
case, they afford a definite understanding and appreciation of 
man’s relation to nature and to God in so far as he is reflected 
in his works. Assuredly the prevalence as well as the prominence 
of science and its far-reaching method indicates that no man can 
thoroughly comprehend his place in the universe, “nor draw 
towards a knowledge of the universal order which seems to be 
intended and aimed at in the world, and which it is man’s hap- 
piness to go along with or his misery to go counter to,” ** unless 
he has had considerable training in and appreciation of the 
sciences and has at least learned their method. In short, to 
ignore the voice of science and its method is as disastrous today 
as the prevailing neglect of metaphysical realities. 

Though the claim of science in consequence is to be allowed in 
even a cultural education, it must be acknowledged that the 
training and improvement of the rational faculties, which are the 
most striking results of scientific training, is not sufficient to 
make a fully developed man, because reason alone, as the period 
of the French Revolution and many another age has learned 
through bitter experience, is disastrously misleading, mainly be- 
cause numerous vital imponderables slip through the coarse 
meshes of this faculty. Though in the main ordered and con- 
trolled by the broad laws of reason (in much the same manner 
as social conventions rule well-bred people, that is, not because 
the customs and manners they practice are dictated by reason, 
but simply because they are things that are done or not done)— 
I say, these vital imponderables come primarily through emo- 


Maritain, p. 55. 
* Arnold, p. 12. 
“ Arnold, pp. 14, 15. 
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tional life and contact with outstanding personalities, either real 
or imaginary. No one will deny that association with a refined 
and cultured or a striking and dominant personality will leave its 
mark. Neither will any one assert that a person possible of im- 
pression will be the same after a great sorrow has worked itself 
out in resignation and faith in a God of Love, such as Tennyson 
expressed in In Memoriam. Finally, no one who knows anything 
about the working of the human heart will contend that Eliza- 
beth Barrett was the same shrinking invalid after experiencing 
the great love that came over her for her princely and generous 
lover, Robert Browning. These and other great emotional ex- 
periences, such as are enshrined in Dante’s Divina Comedia or 
Lamartine’s Jocelyn, transformed the lives of each of the persons 
concerned; and a perusal of their works, voicing as they do those 
profound transformations, cannot but make the reader who 
understands their historical setting and their full meaning more 
sympathetic, more generous, more resigned, more noble, and more 
zealous for the good and the ideal; in a word, they cannot but 
afford the reader fully conversant with the personality of the 
author and the history of the times such vicarious experiences as 
will make him see and feel more deeply and respond more truly 
to the better impulses of his nature. 

These vicarious experiences, to use simple terminology, have an 
effect upon the reader; for it is well known that man, creature 
of habit as he is, becomes what he is largely through repeated 
acts; and, just as he cannot be mean more than once and be the 
same man as before, suffer deeply and be the same man as be- 
fore, or love rapturously and generously and be the same, so, no 
one can read a great book and be the same as before. Moreover, 
a really great masterpiece reveals to the reader failings he did 
not know he possessed or fires within him some grand aspiration 
that hitherto lay dormant.*® 

Genuine art and literature, inasmuch as they are expressions of 
the divine, as well as some phases of history, thus, cultivate, 


* This theory is highly endorsed by I. A. Richards who, in applying the 
findings of modern psychology to literary appreciation, says in his bagee 4 
of Literary Criticism (London, 1934, p. 103) that “every stimulus which 
is ever received leaves behind it, so it is said, an imprint, a trace capable 
of being revived later and of contributing its quota to consciousness 
and to behaviour. To these effects of past experience the systematic, the 
organized character of our behaviour is due; the fact that they intervene 
is the explanation of our ability to learn by experience.” 
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either directly or indirectly, a love for the beautiful and a 
hatred of the selfish, the vulgar, the ugly, and the vicious. 
Moreover, contact with real or imaginary personalities who have 
enacted a love for the good or a hatred for evil, to the extent 
that they have given arresting utterance to them by their actions 
or by their works, must have the cogency of example as op- 
posed to the slight appeal of mere rationalized precept. Con- 
sequently, the emotions elicited and the personalities awakened 
and accentuated in students through art and literature manifest 
themselves in taste and zest for the things of human existence. 
Inasmuch as these responses are trained and developed by true 
art which reflects the divine, they reveal themselves in taste, 
love, and enthusiasm for the noble and the ideal, and, in con- 
sequence, are strong allies, though only allies, to good morals 
and noble living. Modern psychology supports also the age-old 
theories on the moral efficacy of art. In Energies of Man,** 
William McDougall contends that man is influenced by abstract 
virtues or vices only in so far as he can be made to like or dis- 
like them in the concrete. Long ago the Church recognized the 
wisdom of presenting concretely, in flesh and blood, the virtues 
it inculcated and the vices it condemned; for the morality plays 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were unmistakable at- 
tempts to form in mankind a love of virtue and a hatred of vice. 
It is necessary, of course, that the work of art arouse in the one 
appreciating it the desire or the will to imitate the good and to 
avoid the evil; for, as Knight Dunlap, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, states, “the awakening and direction of appropriate 
desire is the key to the attainment in this respect as in every 
other field of life.”** Hence the necessity and power of ideals 
afforded by literature and religion.** 

But at this point the reader will probably object that not all 
art and letters tend to train responses productive of taste, love, 


* New York, 1933, p. 231. 

From a letter quoted by permission. 

* Lest too much be expected of liberal education it is well to advert to 
the limitations Newman sets as its end: “Its direct business is not to 
steel the soul against temptation or to console it in affliction, any poe 
than to set the loom in motion, or to direct the steam carriage; be i 
ever so much the means or the condition of both material and moral 4, 
vancement, still, taken by and in itself, it as little mends our hearts as it 
improves our temporal circumstances.” (Idea of, p. 120. Italics mine.) 
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and enthusiasm for the noble and the ideal. Extreme examples 
such as the following will bob up in his mind: Troilus and Cris- 
eyde; Restoration comedies, like Wycherley’s Country Wife; 
highly pessimistic and sensuous plays, like Eugene O’Neill’s De- 
sire Under the Elms. Before discussing this objection, it is im- 
perative to acknowledge that these are extreme examples, and it 
is also expedient to emphasize the common sense maxim that art, 
like medicine, is not designed for indiscriminate consumption; 
for as a certain drug will kill one patient but cure another, so one 
work of art will debase some but elevate, if not ennoble, others. 
The efficacy of art as a refining force depends upon the mental 
and moral development of the person enjoying it, which is 
equivalent to saying that art, while good and true in itself in- 
asmuch as it is a representation of life, may, because of circum- 
stances, conduce to evil. With this distinction in mind and with 
the clear understanding that the above specimens were pur- 
posely selected to obviate the objection that the real issue is be- 
ing evaded, a discussion of the influence of such extreme examples 
of art may be undertaken. 

Chaucer himself gives clues to the right understanding that 
was to result to the mature and thoughtful of the sophisticated 
worldly circle for whom he intended Troilus. He makes Criseyde 
acknowledge what was wholesome truth to many a reader of his 
day as it is in our own; namely, that carnal pleasure and earthly 
happiness in general are but delusions.’® He reinforces this inter- 
pretation by making Criseyde’s subsequent infidelity dramatize 
the sobering lesson that the “world is but Vanity Fair and its 
pleasures merely transitory, that true felicity is to be found only 
‘in hevene above’.” *° Since the matter of restraint is highly sub- 
jective and relative, I shall not attempt to determine whether the 


*‘O god,’ quod she, ‘so worldly selinesse, 
Which clerkes callen fals felicitee, 
Y-medled is with many a bitternesse.’ 
‘Ful anguisshous than is, god woot,’ quod she, 
‘Condictoun of veyn prosperitee ; 
For either joyes comen nought y-fere, 
Or elles no wight hath hem alwey here. 


That trewely, for o t I can espye 
There is no verray - od in this world here (III, 813-836). 


”R. K. Root, The Poetry of Chaucer, New York, 1922, p. 127. 
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descriptions constituting much of the poem are unnecessarily de- 
tailed.?* 

Wycherley’s Country Wife, too, possibly left with chastened 
feelings the smart court set, where gallantry and profligacy were 
the daily pastime and for whose entertainment its staging was 
intended. For this comedy satirizes a husband, who, in the 
words of Richard Steele is 


represented to be one of those debauchees who run through the 
vices of the town, and believe, when they think fit, they can 
marry and settle at their ease. His own knowledge of the in- 
iquity of the age makes him choose a wife wholly ignorant of it, 
and place his security in her want of skill to abuse him... . 
The torment of a jealous coxcomb, which arises from his false 
maxims, and the aggravation of his pain by the very words in 
which he sees her innocence, makes a very pleasant and instruc- 
tive satire (Tatler, April 16, 1709. Quoted from William Wych- 
erly. (Mermaid Series), ed. W. C. Ward, London, n.d., p. 245). 


This is vindication enough, especially since it comes from so 
ardent a stage-reformer as Steele, at the staging of whose Con- 
scious Lovers (1722) a prologue containing the following lines 
was spoken: 


No more let ribaldry, with licence writ, 

Usurp the name of eloquence or wit; 

No more let lawless farce uncensured go, 

The lewd dull gleanings of a Smithfield show. 
’Tis yours, with breeding to refine the age, 

To chasten wit, and moralize the stage. 


Thus, if we paraphrase his comment, or, even better, if we 
properly interpret the play by giving special attention to such 
lines as those in which Wycherley indicates clues to the correct 


"The following however, may be some solution to this very delicate 
problem: “Underestimation of the importance of the arts is nearly always 
due to ignorance of the workings of the mind. Experiences such as these, 
into which we willingly and whole-heartedly enter, or into which we may 
be enticed and inveigled, present peculiar opportunities for betrayal. They 
are the most formative of experiences, because in them the development 
and systematisation of our impulses goes to the furtherest lengths. In 
ordinary life a thousand considerations prohibit for most of us any com- 
plete working out of our response; the range and complexity of the im- 
pulse-systems involved is less; the need for action, the comparative un- 
certainty and vagueness of the situation, the intrusion of accidental ir- 
relevancies, inconvenient temporal spacing—all these obscure the issue and 
prevent the full development of the experience.” (Richards, p. 237.) 
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appreciation,” the author strove to make the audience laugh at 
the follies and the vices of the worldlings he portrayed; and what 
is the object of laughter, as Aristotle long ago admitted, can be 
the object of neither admiration nor serious imitation. Further- 
more, it was wholesome for certain groups of that day, inasmuch 

_as it is a historical fact that it satirized coteries in which gal- 
lantry and loose morals constituted the best recommendation at 
the court of Charles II. This, of course, is tantamount to saying 
that it is not suited to general staging, or general reading for 
that matter. 

O’Neill’s Desire Under the Elms, though frank in its dialog and 
plain-spoken in its sensual situations, may, nevertheless, be 
wholesome for such mature minds as are in the habit of viewing 
life realistically—and no one will deny the abundance of such 
minds today. Though sordidness, ugliness, and animalistic pas- 
sion predominate here, out of it all, as in King Lear, and against 
a background of blasphemous mutterings from Cabot, there 
gleams forth at the close what might have made even an Iscariot 
participate in the divine—repentance for crime, and an unselfish 
and generous love wrung from two sinful souls by deep sorrow 
and by the natural and social penalty of guilt. But since litera- 
ture abounds with unquestionably moral masterpieces, speci- 
mens such as I have discussed do not justify the neglect of 
literature. 

But if art and literature, and history, to a limited extent, are 
to refine the emotions and accentuate personality—to be paces 
through which the emotional side of man is to be put in much 
the same manner as the mind is trained and improved by the 
exercise afforded by speculative and practical sciences and thus 
leave an impress on the character as definite and permanent as 
that resulting from the training of the mind—I say, if art and 
literature are to refine the emotions by exercising them through 
responses to the good and the noble, to evoke personality, and to 
elicit a desire to love the good and to hate the evil, it is not 


of your pictures at length in a playhouse, re all your mistresses may 
see you?” 


™“And the reason why we are so often louder than the players, is, be- 
and so become the poet’s rivals in his 
audience: for to tell you the truth, we hate the silly rogues; nay, so much, 
that we find fault even with their bawdy = the stage, whilst we talk 
nothing else in the pit as loud,” (Country Wife, III, ii, p. 290). Again: 
“Don’t to to draw like? and are afraid 
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enough that they be presented as exercises in reasoning; for they 
are designed to cultivate wholesome sentiments, calculated by the 
nature of man to become habitual responses to every day situa- 
tions of life. In other words, education to be truly cultural must 
neither stifle nor ignore that phase of man comprehended in gen- 
_ eral terminology as his emotional life; for emotion becomes bad 
only when it grows unmanageable. Father Thomas V. Moore 
assigns to the human emotions a decidedly positive value when 
he comments on an observed case of what he terms “moral in- 


sanity”: 


Norma! intelligence and apparently no moral perception. But 
what we find [in the case observed] is not a lack of perception 
of the difference between right and wrong, but a deficiency of the 
emotional life. She knows perfectly well that her life is wrong, 
believes in God, the devil and hell. But there is no emotional 
resonance in the presence of human or animal suffering. She 
lacks a factor in the control of her conduct that is perhaps more 
potent in maintaining morality than the world in general realizes. 
(Dynamic Psychology, Philadelphia, 1926, p. 381.) 


The importance of cultivating proper emotional responses is 
further supported by the theory that the emotions shape our lives 
far more extensively than we realize. Professor McDougall says: 


It is a profound mistake to treat of emotion and feelings as 
rare incidents occurring only at violent crises in our lives. They 
constantly accompany and qualify all our activities; although 
it is only when our energies are evoked in more than average 
volume that they attain to such intensity as to be easily noticed 
and recognized, either by the subject or by an interested observer. 


(Energies of Man, p. 162.) 


It is important, therefore, that subjects designed to train the 
emotions, be so taught as not to defeat their purpose of cultivat- 
ing and directing these natural allies to the good, the noble, and 
the true. 

Emphasis on grammar, syntax, and mechanics to the extent 
that they crowd out the emotional and individually personal fea- 
tures of letters and ideals, or the intellectual insight from which 
emotion springs, makes literature develop and train the rational 
faculties rather than the emotions. Hence the culture to come 
from the training of emotional resonance by reactions to good 
or evil, as well as the ability to put oneself in the situation of 
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another, are lost. Such loss means that the teaching of letters 
leaves vast areas of the student uncultivated, or better uncul- 
tured. Thus, any literature, whether Latin, Greek, French, or 
English, cannot be said to contribute its peculiar cultural or 
cultivating value unless grammar, syntax, the mechanics, and the 
recreated historical background requisite to the intellectual in- 
sight causing emotion are made subservient to an understanding 
and an appreciation of the best that men of all time have thought 
and said and that the race has thought worth preserving. The 
following from Shelley, though homo-centric in tendency, should 
merit consideration: 


The whole objection of the immorality of poetry rests upon a 
misconception of the manner in which poetry acts to produce the 
moral improvement of man. Ethical science arranges the ele- 
ments whith poetry has created, and propounds schemes and 
proposes examples of civil and domestic life: nor is it for want 
of admirable doctrines that men hate, and despise, and censure, 
and deceive, and subjugate one another. But poetry acts in 
another and diviner manner. It awakens and enlarges the mind 
itself by rendering it the receptacle of a thousand unapprehended 
combinations of thought. . . . The great secret of morals is love; 
or @ going out of our own nature, and an identification of our- 
selves with the beautiful which exists in thought, action, or 
person, not our own. A man, to be greatly good, must imagine 
intensely and comprehensively ; he must put himself in the place 
of another and of many others; the pains and pleasures of his 
species must become his own.”® (“A Defense of Poetry,” The 
Prose Works of Shelley, ed. Shepherd, New York, 1925, II, 11.) 


But the formal features and the recreated historical setting of 
literature are not to be ignored; because without a knowledge of 
them the full truth and the emotional response as well as the 
appreciation of personality are impossible. An example is per- 
haps in place. Without a thorough intellectual insight into Shel- 
ley’s burning humanitarianism, his hatred of tyranny, his vault- 
ing idealism—all ending in crushed hopes, shattered health, and 
virtual ostracism—it is impossible to see in the following simple 
lyric expressive of Shelley’s vision of truth anything more than a 
pretty sound of words fit for the raptures of tea-party habitués 
and the adoration of effeminates, to use terms indicative of the 


“It should scarcely be necessary to observe that a thorough under- 
standing of Shelley as revealed by his life and his letters enforces the fact 
that he was intensely sincere despite the errors to which he fell victim. 
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scorn heaped upon poetry in general by products of hyper-ration- 
alized cultural training: 


Rough winds, that moanest loud 
Grief too sad for song; 

Wild wind, when sullen cloud 
Knells all the night long; 

Sad storm, whose tears are vain, 
Bare woods, whose branches strain, 
Deep caves and dreary main,— 
Wail, for the world’s wrong! 


From the foregoing discussion, it is obvious that courses in 
religion are likewise capable of being so taught that they will 
train not only the head but the heart as well. But in order that 
they may do so, it is not enough that they be occupied exclusively 
with what is to be believed and with making distinctions be- 
tween right and wrong; that is, with the cultivation of mere 
knowing. For religion, like the Church’s approved service, ap- 
peals to the whole man, body and soul, head and heart. The 
Catholic religion, in fact, appeals most forcibly to man’s love for 
the holy and the beautiful, as supported by the classic utterance 
of St. Augustine, Nondum amabam, at amare amabam, quaere- 
bam quid amarem, amans amara. And, assuredly, there should 
be no argument here although it be acknowledged that the Good 
must be known before it can be loved; for Christianity is so 
fundamentally a religion of love that the role of reason is to find 
the Good and direct and control human love and desire. While 
discussing the place of the emotions in religious belief and prac- 
tice, it may be appropriate to quote the following passage from 
Father M. C. D’Arcy’s discussion on “Belief and Religious Ex- 
perience,” keeping in mind, of course, that this chapter is directed 
against the modern tendency to relegate religion to the realm of 
mere emotional experience as a means of answering those who 
assert that all knowledge must be based on scientific proof: 


The Catholic worshiper may know by reason that there is a 
God, and by faith that God is leading him by truth and grace 
into a union of love with himself. This knowledge guides the 
devotion, directing it to true objects of worship and affection 
and informing the mind with the way in which they should be 
loved. The grace within helps to understanding, and with under- 
standing the affections grow on soil which is well prepared. 
Nevertheless, throughout the growth in the spiritual life there 
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are perils. The emotion has often to be enticed; if it is forced, 
it may do harm to the equilibrium of the self; if it is indulged 
in, it may attach itself to other motives or waste itself away, 
leaving the mind dry and depressed. (Nature of Belief, London, 
1931, p. 237.) 


Though the purpose of this digression is to theorize on how 
courses in religion are likewise capable of contributing religious 
culture, the above observations on the potentialities of such train- 
ing may gain in effectiveness by a suggestive rather than an 
exhaustive exposition of the manner in which a skilful teacher 
is able effectively to wed cold rationalized doctrines with a love 
for the beautiful and the holy and thus attain to a love and wor- 
ship of God. The mass, exquisitely rich as it is in splendor, 
dignity, and awe, might readily be presented as the greatest of 
all dramas, and thus awaken awe, the most profound of human 
emotions. The psalms, rich as they are in plaintive adoration 
and suppliant petition, in imagery and rhythm, if read emotion- 
ally, not in the pitter-patter style of nursery rhymes, tend to 
arouse and to train religious emotional responses. Artistic prose 
descriptions of the splendor and the gorgeousness of high church 
festivals abound and are useful for inculcating a deep veneration 
of the beauty of the Church’s liturgy. Numerous cullings from 
poets, such as Milton, Pope, and others, as has been done by 
Shane Leslie to form his little volume of Catholic poetry, could 
be used to good purpose. Then, rich offerings of whole poems, 
fusing as they do by their nature fact and sentiment, are to be 
had in Spencer, Crashaw, Francis Thompson, Newman, and 
others. The teacher’s burden, of course, would be greatly les- 
sened if all this material were made readily accessible by refer- 
ences at the end of chapters or by footnotes in the Christian doc- 
trine text. But before such an undertaking would be practicable, 
it is necessary that the teachers of religion voice a need for a 
work based on the theory that religion should develop and train 
the whole man, not merely his rational faculties. 

It has not been my purpose to question the wisdom or the 
vision of a general program advocating a round-about-face 
return to the liberal arts course as a prerequisite for specializa- 
tion, in spite of the added burden this new ideal will force upon 
Catholics already staggering under the gigantic sacrifices they 
are making to maintain their own school system, and in spite 
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of the trend toward more concentrated specialization every- 
where; for there will always be a demand for a cultural educa- 
tion as the means of preparing the large army of youth moving 
forward to recruit the ranks of the priesthood and sisterhood 
as well as those of the minority of Catholics of means who wish 
by laying a broad cultural foundation to equip themselves in 
the best possible manner for full living as well as for life’s work. 
And since the problem of educating this group is a permanent 
one, it is imperative to so balance, broaden, and teach the sub- 
jects constituting a liberal arts training that the various sciences 
will in reality realize the aim of giving such a culture as will 
develop the student into the man who had learned to think and 
to reason and to compare and to discriminate and to analyze, 
who has refined his taste, and formed his judgment, and sharp- 
ened his mental vision . . . and will thus be placed in that state 
of intellect in which he can take up any one of the sciences and 
callings . . . with an ease, a grace, a versatility, and a success, to 
which another is a stranger. (Newman, p. 166.) 

Moreover, as the result of such an education he will, in the 
words of Pius XI, not have renounced the activities of his life, 
nor have stunted his natural faculties; but he will have developed 
and perfected them, by coordinating them with the supernatural. 
He will thus have built the supernatural upon a broad natural 
basis as did St. Augustine, Saints Basil and Gregory Nazianzus, 
Venerable Bede, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Ignatius, and the lead- 
ing exponents of Catholicism of modern times, Newman, Ches- 
terton, Belloc, Dawson, and Maritain. And once colleges have 
envisioned a broad, deep, and living ideal, they will begin sending 
forth the Catholic who will be impelled by what Father Moore ** 
considers “by far the most important thing in volitional activity 
—a high noble unit plan of life,” resting upon an intellectual 
basis and in consequence religion’s strongest ally. 

R. O0.8.B. 


™ Dynamic Psychology, p. 389. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
MONSIGNOR PACE HONORED BY GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


Founders’ Day honors were bestowed by Georgetown Univer- 
sity upon the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward A. Pace, vice-rector of the 
Catholic University of America, and Edgar L. G. Prochnik, the 
Minister of Austria, March 25, at academic exercises attended 
by the envoys of 29 nations and a distinguished group of Catholic 
prelates and educators. 

His Excellency the Most Rev. Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
Apostolic Delegate to the United States, sounded the keynote 
of the ceremony in a brief address at the conclusion. 

“The Founders’ Day exercises of Georgetown University take 
on this year special significance,” he said. “Two hundred years. 
ago, on January 7, was born John Carroll, who was destined to 
become one of America’s greatest patriots and to play an im- 
portant part in the drama of American Independence. His eighty 
years of service to God and country were crowded with activities, 
but this evening we are paying special tribute to him as the 
Founder of this great institution. A man of broad vision, he has 
left an indelible imprint on this university.” 

Officials of the Catholic University and the heads of 26 affil- 
iated Houses of Studies of various religious orders joined with 
Georgetown University in honoring Monsignor Pace and in pay- 
ing tribute to the memory of Archbishop Carroll of Baltimore. 

On behalf of the Very Rev. W. Coleman Nevils, S.J., president 
of Georgetown, who read the Latin texts of the scrolls, the 
Apostolic Delegate conferred upon Mr. Prochnik the decoration 
of the John Carroll Academy of Foreign Service. The citation 
declared that Mr. Prochnik had “merited universal praise” during 
a service in the United States as consul for seven years and as 
Minister of his country for more than 15 years. Madame Proch- 
nik and members of his family were among the audience. 

The decoration of the Camillo Cardinal Mazzella Academy of 
Philosophy was presented to Monsignor Pace, who has held the 
Chair of Philosophy at the Catholic University for 44 years and 
this year will observe the golden jubilee of his ordination. The. 
Apostolic Delegate paid the venerable educator a tribute, char 
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acterizing him as “one who has spent his life in the work of 
teaching” and as “a distinguished author of many philosophical 
and educational works that have brought him world-wide 
renown.” 

A procession, headed by envoys in diplomatic uniform, mon- 
signori in their scarlet robes, contrasting with the somber black, 
the brown and the white robes'of participating heads of religious 
Orders, preceded the conferring of honors. 

George H. Guilfoyle, ’35, student president of the 105-year-old 
Philodemice Debating Society of the college, gave an address of 
welcome. This was followed by the reading of the Georgetown 
Charter by Rep. James P. B. Duffy of New York, class of 1901. 
The charter, issued by Congress, was signed March 1, 1815, by 
President James Madison. The Rev. Dr. Edmund A. Walsh, 8.J., 
vice president of the university, read the proclamation of 
Founders’ Day. 

The roll of Georgetown Founders was read by the Most Rev. 
James H. Ryan, rector of the Catholic University. From the 
Georgetown archives had been removed the historic bell of the 
first church in Maryland, dating back to 1634. As the name of 
each of the six Founders was read, the bell was tolled in memory. 

Justice Pierce Butler of the United States Supreme Court 
headed a list of District judges who are alumni of Georgetown, 
Senators and Representatives and general officers of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, who took part in the academic proces- 
sion. In addition to officials of the Catholic University there 
were present the president of George Washington University, 
Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin; the president of the University of 
Maryland, Dr. Raymond A. Pearson; the rector of Woodstock 
College, the Very Rev. Francis E. Keenan, 8.J., and Dr. William 
Holland Wilmer, regent of Georgetown. 


INCREASED LEISURE STIMULATES RECREATION DEMAND 


Shortened work time and unemployment have greatly stimu- 
lated public demand in the United States for organized sports, 
drama, music, crafts, and other active recreations, according to 
the annual report of the National Recreation Association. 

Municipal recreation centers were used by 1,624,000 young 
people and adults in activities in 1934. Five million children 
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under seventeen played in public playgrounds regularly last 
summer. In arts and crafts 400,000 persons were enrolled under 
public auspices, while dramatics engaged 84,000. Individual 
tennis players mounted to 984,000, while 612,000 children and 
young people played baseball and 400,000 basketball. The Cin- 
cinnati recreation commission alone organized 1,200 ball teams 
last summer. 

The Association’s consultation service received 40 per cent 
more requests for advice and suggestions on recreational methods 
and activities in 1934 than in 1933. The inquiries came from 800 
more localities than were represented in 1933 and brought the 
total number of communities to 5,922. 

“Ten million urban children are still without playgrounds,” the 
report stated in a brief summary of the deficiencies of public 
recreation facilities. “(Neighborhood playing fields are only about 
30 per cent adequate. The indoor recreation centers should be 
more than doubled to meet the need for them. The greater part 
of the task of providing recreational opportunities lies ahead.” 


THE CATHOLIC WRITER’S MARKET GUIDE 


The Catholic Writer’s Guide, edited and published by Mary J. 
Hennessy, P. O. Box 109, Brooklyn, N. Y., furnishes information 
that will prove helpful to Catholic writers. It lists, for example, 
fifty-seven periodicals that pay for articles that are accepted for 
publication and ten periodicals which may buy later but which 
are at present doubtful or overstocked. 

A valuable feature of the guide is a clear statement of the 
types of articles that are considered by Catholic publications. 
This will conserve the time and energy of writers by placing them 
in immediate contact with publications for which the manu- 
scripts are best suited. 

Miss Hennessy is deserving of congratulations for producing 
this pamphlet which is the result of correspondence with nearly 
three hundred Catholic publications. Despite changed condi- 
tions there is still a market for material that deserves publica- 
tion. The Guide should assist writers in finding this market. 

Many magazines, however, are in the same position as The 
Catholic Educational Review. Sufficient material is always avail- 
able from the specialists in the educational field who are our 
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regular contributors. The editors, nevertheless, desire to en- 
courage other writers by occasionally accepting articles that 
appear to be of interest and value to our subscribers. 

New Series of Geographies: Our World Today. Children 
are fascinated by the pleasingly arranged illustrations and 
maps of this splendid series. Newness is the distinctive feature 
and even a casual perusal of the volumes convinces the reader 
that Doctor Stull and Professor Hatch are seasoned teachers 
who know how to capture and hold'the interest of children. 

Allyn and Bacon have established a high standard in publish- 
ing this set of books. The typography is of the best, the pictures 
are pleasing and the maps are superior. The New Geographies, 
Our World Today, have been adopted for the Dioceses of Fort 
Wayne, Green Bay, Erie, Altoona, Richmond, and Des Moines. 
They are also used in the Archdiocese of Santa Fe. 


SURVEY OF THE FIELD 


The high school and college students’ unit of the Baltimore 
Legion of Decency was exhorted by the Most Rev. Michael J. 
Curley, Archbishop of Baltimore, to carry on indefinitely the 
campaign against immoral motion pictures, in a sermon at the 
Cathedral on March 24. “We are turning over the movement 
to you children,” the prelate said. “You carry it on and ‘turn it 
over in time to those who will take your place in the schools— 
No other movement in the Catholic Church in America is dearer 
to 'the heart of him who will go down in history as the Pope of 
Catholic Action.” . . . “The University of Dayton, will officially 
open a college for women, starting in September for the next 
scholastic year,” the Rev. Walter C. Tredtin, S.M., president of 
the university, announced recently. The college has the approval 
of the Most Rev. John T. MecNicholas, O.P., Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati. . . . Work on a new $500,000 dormitory building at 
Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y., was begun last month 
with exercises during which the Most Rev. Stephen J. Donahue, 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York, broke ground for the new edifice. 
... Amendment of the education law of the State of New York 
to provide medical inspection for “every child of compulsory 
school age in this State” is called for in a measure which has 
been introduced in the legislature. The law now provides medical 
inspection for “all pupils attending the public schools.” . . . The 
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Texas State Senate, by a vote of 29 to 0, adopted a joint resolu- 
tion calling for an election to be held the fourth Saturday in 
August to vote on a proposal to amend the State Constitution 
to permit the furnishing of free textbooks to sectarian schools. 
The proposed amendment states that “the State Board of Edu- 
cation may furnish State-adopted textbooks free to every child 
of scholastic age, attending any school within the State; and 
the available school fund herein provided shall be distributed 
to the several counties according to their scholastic population 
and applied in such manner as may be provided by law... . 
Affiliation with a religious organization would not disqualify any 
association from the use of public school property “for such edu- 
cational, recreational, social, civic, philanthropic and like pur- 
poses” as the schools committee “deems for the best interest of 
the community,” according to the terms of an amendment to the 
General Laws which has been introduced in the General Court of 
Massachusetts, comprising both Senate and House of Representa- 
tives. ... Representatives of St. Xavier’s High School, Louisville, 
Ky., conducted by the Xavierian Brothers, brought to their school 
its third championship in three weeks when they were victorious 
over Mount Sterling High School in the finals of the State de- 
bating tournament at the University of Kentucky. The school’s 
basketball team won the Kentucky title, open to all high schools, 
and went on to Chicago to capture the national Catholic high 
school championship. . . . Margaret Cahill, 17, senior at Our 
Lady of Angels Academy, Clinton, Iowa, has won the first prize 
in the essay contest sponsored by American Legion Auxiliary of 
Iowa. Miss Cahill wrote on “How Can American Youth Co- 
operate with the American Legion and Fidac to Remove Profit 
Motives from War as an Aid to World Peace.” Her essay was 
the unanimous choice of three judges and will be entered in 
the national contest. ... The Very Rev. Edward J. Walsh, C. M., 
has been appointed president of St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., according to word received from the Very Rev. William 
M. Slattery, C.M., Provincial of the Vincentians. Father Walsh 
has served as vice president of St. John’s for the past nine 
years. .. . At a ceremony held in Green Bay, St. Norbert’s Col- 
lege, West de Pere, Wis., became the first Catholic college in 
the United States to receive a chapter in Alpha Phi Omega, 
national honorary scouting fraternity. . . . Sister M. Nazarene, of 
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the Franciscan Sisters’ Convent of St. Joseph, Syracuse, N. Y., 
who has just celebrated her golden jubilee as a religious, has 
never missed an hour from her teaching duties in the course of 
her long career. Sister Nazarene has served in teaching capacities 
in Albany, Gloversville, and Utica, N. Y., Hoboken and Camden, 
N. J., in Ohio, and in Syracuse, where she has been stationed for 
the past six years. The jubilarian was born in Louisville, 
Ky. . . . Sister Helen Jarrell has been appointed director of Loyola 
University School of Nursing, Chicago. Sister Jarrell, a member 
of Religious Hospitalers Order of St. Joseph, is a graduate nurse 
of St. Joseph’s Hospital, Kingston, Ontario, and is dean and 
director of St. Bernard’s School of Nursing, a post to which she 
was named in 1914. She is widely known in Catholic hospital 
organization circles. The appointment of Sister Jarrell is the 
final step in the organization of Loyola’s affiliated hospitals into 
a university unit. ... Mrs. James Roosevelt, mother of the Presi- 
dent, has accepted the Honorary Chairmanship of The Golden 
Rule Mothers’ Day Committee, which is now preparing for the 
nationwide Golden Rule observance of Mothers’ Day on Sunday, 
May 12, in the interests of all homes for the aged, hospitals, 
orphanages and other privately-supported welfare organizations. 
Coincident with Mothers’ Day this year are Hospital Day and 
the birthday of Florence Nightingale, both of which will be 
celebrated in a similar philanthropic spirit. . .. The Child Study 
Association of America, 221 West 57th St. New York, N. Y., has 
just published a 48 page booklet on “Community Programs for 
Summer Play Schools.” This pamphlet describes vacation pro- 
jects in experimental education and creative recreation through 
the cooperation of schools and other community agencies, with 
conclusions and suggestions from observations and field service 
in various cities. .. . Among the prominent Catholic educators 
who died during the past two months are: The Rev. John W. 
Cavanaugh, C.S.C., prefect of religion at the University of Notre 
Dame and president of the university from 1905 to 1919. Father 
Cavanaugh died at the university infirmary March 22 at the 
age of 64. Rev. Arthur J. Flood, C.M., former vice president and 
professor of public speaking at Niagara University died at the 
university, Niagara Falls, N. Y., on April 5. The Rev. William 
M. Stinson, S.J., librarian of Boston College, Boston, Mass., died 
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late in March. Father Stinson, a former president of the Catholic 
Library Association, had been stationed at Boston College since 
1920. Funeral services were held recently for Sister Mary Xavier 
of the Incarnate Word Academy, Houston, Tex., who gave nearly 
60 years of her life to teaching in the Catholic schools of Houston. 
She was 79 years old. After a career of nearly half a century 
teaching in the parochial schools of the Archdiocese of New 
York and elsewhere, Brother Bardomian John, a Christian 
Brother, has died. He taught at St. Joseph’s High School, Walt- 
ham, Mass.; St. James’ Academy, Brooklyn; St. Peter’s High 
School, Cathedral School, and La Salle Academy, New York. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Charters and Basic Laws of Selected American Universities and 
Colleges. Compiled and edited by Edward C. Elliott and M. 
M. Chambers. New York: The Carnegie Foundation, 1934. 
Pp. 640. 

As stated in the Introduction, the purpose of this compilation 
is to make available in readily accessible form a representative 
sampling of legislative enactments and judicial decisions dealing 
with institutions of higher learning in the United States. Fifty- 
one colleges and universities, thirty-two private and nineteen 
public, have been selected in such a way as to include the most 
important types of charters granted by the different legislative 
bodies. Thus we have, among the private institutions, three 
whose first charter was granted by the Crown of England, three 
chartered by an English Colony in America, two by the Congress 
of the United States, and twenty-four by the States, some with 
and some without specific reservation of the right to amend or 
repeal. The public institutions include one municipal university 
and eighteen state colleges or universities. Variations in the 
method of creation and control of these latter are also emphasized. 

For each of the institutions we have a short historical sketch 
together with a statement of the amount of endowment and of 
annual income. Then the text of the charter or articles of in- 
corporation is reproduced and this is followed by a brief digest 
of such judicial decisions as have been rendered by the courts 
in cases involving the institution. 

A special section in the form of an appendix is devoted to 
Federal legislation affecting Land Grant Colleges. A second 
appendix gives a list of judicial decisions which is followed by an 
index of questions involved in these. A table giving in concise 
form the regulations dealing with governing boards furnishes a 
ready means of comparing one institution with another in re- 
spect of these. A complete index of the topics mentioned in the 
various charters is provided. 

There is no doubt that this work will prove very serviceable 
to the administrative officers and board members of our Amer- 
ican colleges and universities. Many of our institutions, par- 
ticularly private ones, are operating under charters which are 
out of date and which should be revised. An acquaintance with 
the data here presented will enable those interested to formulate 
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their petition to the legislature in such a way as to secure the 
legal status that is in keeping with modern conditions. More- 
over, the court decisions herein cited will aid in a better under- 
standing of the rights and obligations of colleges and universities 
before the law. 

The present volume is to followed by two others, one dealing 
with an analysis of rules and regulations formulated by the 
governing authorities of typical institutions, and the other pre- 
senting for lay trustees a summary of competent opinion con- 
cerning their duties and responsibilities. Thus the three volumes 
will furnish a ready reference set for the guidance and direction 
of those charged with the administration and control of college 
and university affairs. 

Epwarp B. Jorpan. 
The Catholic University of America. 


The Psychology of the Audience, by H. L. Hollingworth. New 

York: American Book Company, 1934. Pp. 230. 

‘ The author tells us in the preface of this book that it repre- 
sents an attempt to collate the rather incomplete experimental 
data on the psychology of the audience. He looks at the rela- 
tions of speaker and audience after the analogy of the work of 
an advertisement, viz., the arousal of interest, the holding of 
attention, the direction of attention, impression, and the direc- 
tion of action. Experimental data relating to each of these topics 
are introduced in their proper place. Because of the inadequacy 
of present experimental studies, the author selects part of his 
relevant data from studies of a general nature, not specifically 
related to the audience but representing, as it were, general prin- 
ciples of psychology. Such, for instance, is Moore’s study of 
memory as influenced by the concreteness of object, which Hol- 
lingworth considers in connection with the topic of impressing 
the audience. Data on the value of graphs and other visual aids 
are also employed in the same connection. 

The author also makes use of data from experimental studies 
of group activities wherever available. An example of this kind 
bears on the effect of the presence of a group on the efficiency 
and speed of individual mental work, and on the influence of 
position in the audience on group participation. 

There is a very interesting chapter on “stage-fright,” in which 
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the author shows its relation to three possible explanatory fac- 
tors, the collapse reaction of fear, the “neurosis” of conflict, and 
the reliving of strong emotional experiences (complex). Each 
chapter ends with a list of practical points for the speaker. Not 
all of these are novel, of course, for it was not the author’s inten- 
tion to write a practical manual for speakers. His main concern 
was to interpret experimental studies in psychology as they bore 
upon his general topic, and has done very well with such ex- 
perimental data, often very meager, as psychology has to offer 
in this field. 
W. D. Commins. 

The Catholic University of America. 


American Jesuits, by James J. Walsh. New York: The Macmil- 

lan Company, 1934. Pp. 336. 

Doctor Walsh, whose associations with the Jesuits as a student 
in St. John’s College, Fordham, a member of the Order for six 
years, a professor in Fordham University and a lecturer have 
been intimate and constant, has written an interesting, readable, 
informative, serviceable, popular and appreciative study of the 
Jesuits in America. There is no bibliography, and there are no 
footnotes, though some few quoted works are noted in the text. 
It is not the story of the Jesuits in America but rather notes on 
some Jesuit activities and biographical materials on some out- 
standing members of the Society. The subject is too large and 
too glorious for one slim book or for the genius of any single 
writer, even though he were a trained historian who had given a 
life of study to this subject alone. While of little value to the 
discerning student, Dr. Walsh’s book has decided value for the 
casual reader—be his faith what it will. 

An introductory chapter describes the establishment and his- 
tory of the Jesuits in Europe. One would like specific references 
to Voltaire’s death in the Church even though one accepts the 
statement. The first chapter gives a couple of paragraphs to 
the Jesuits under Segura in Florida (1568-1571) and a lengthy 
account of Kino based upon Professor Bolton’s studies. The 
second chapter deals with Jesuits and religious toleration in the 
form of notes upon the Calverts and toleration in Maryland, on 
Dongan’s career in New York, and on Father Kohlmann’s suc- 
cessful legal struggle for the secrecy of the Confessional. The 
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act of 1700 concerning priests was not repealed by the legisla- 
ture of New York until 1784. A chapter dealing with Jesuit 
martyrs in the United States recounts the story of Jogues, 
Brébeuf, Garnier, Lalemant and Chaumont, while another chap- 
ter emphasizes the value of the Jesuit Relations to students. A 
chapter is given to Charles Carroll of Carrolton as a student of 
the Jesuits. Historical students will wonder if it is true “that 
to Charles Carroll more than to any other single individual in 
this country is owed the alliance with France” no matter who 
has said it. It is an exaggeration to speak of Carroll’s position 
of leadership in colonial affairs beside Washington, Jefferson and 
Adams. It should not be forgotten that Carroll’s fortune did not 
grow less as a result of the Revolution. Nor was Charles Carroll 
so orthodox during periods of his life. Charles Carroll was great 
enough without the legends that have grown up about him. It is 
easy to ascribe too much influence to the Carrolls and to Fitz- 
simons for religious toleration as expressed in the federal con- 
stitution. It was not the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick who made 
the Catholic address to Washington to which he replied quite 
tactfully, nor were the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick of the time 
Catholics save in the case of a rare individual (pp. 131-132). 

Two chapters consider Georgetown and Fordham Universities 
and a third considers the Ratio Studiorum. A reader might well 
expect some references to the other distinguished Jesuit univer- 
sities and colleges from Boston College to Santa Clara. De Smet 
is assigned a chapter, but there is hardly a reference to his col- 
leagues and to his successors in the Rocky Mountains. “A Jesuit 
Solution of the Indian Problem” deals with Rasle, whereas a 
westerner would think of a number of great missionaries and of 
teachers in the Indians schools at least before the attack of 
patriots upon such schools in Republican era of Grant and his 
successors. 

“The United States Chief Justices and Jesuit Friends” includes 
an account of Roger B. Taney, a graduate of Dickinson College 
(1795), who is rather generously placed alongside of John Mar- 
shall and whose associations with the Jesuits were professional 
and social. Chief Justice Taney was an outstanding Catholic, but 
his daughters were reared in the faith of their mother. Quite 
rightly, Chief Justice White is commented upon—as a product in 
part of Jesuit schooling and as a great jurist. There is a brief 
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chapter on Jesuit Scientists, and there are a number of interesting 
chapters on the Alaskan and foreign missions, Jesuit chaplains 
in asylums, in prisons and in our armies since the days of Fathers 
Anthony Rey (not Ray) and John McElroy in the Mexican War 
to the fifty or more chaplains in the later war for democracy. 

RicHarp J. PURCELL. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Beginnings in the Old World, by Charles A. Coulomb, Emma 
Dowling and Anna A. Rapp. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 
Pp. 278. 

World Backgrounds, by Charles A. Coulomb. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1934. Pp. 552. 


World History, by Carlton J. H. Hayes, Parker Thomas Moon 
and John W. Wayland. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 
Assistant Superintendent Coulomb of the Public Schools of 

Philadelphia in collaboration with the Misses Dowling and Rapp, 

teachers in Reading, Pennsylvania, has compiled, or rather writ- 

ten, an interesting, simple account of the late Roman and the 
mediaeval epochs for children in the fourth grade. Each chapter 
is followed by simple, thought questions and appropriate notes 
for teachers. The young child will obtain a surprisingly good 
idea of the Romans, early Teutons, Charlemagne, the Norsemen, 

Alfred of England, the Normans, Henry II and the germ of the 

jury, the Magna Charta, feudalism, the Church, monasteries, 

crusades, and the like. To pack a reasonable amount of informa- 

tion about so many subjects in a small volume written in a 

child’s language was no easy task, but it has been well done. 
World Backgrounds is a similar work for older pupils, presum- 

ably those of the seventh and eighth grades, and is intended as 
an introduction to American history. Introduced by a few pages 
on the purposes and methods of history, the volume is divided 
into ten units each of which is followed by suggestions for map 
work, collection of pictures for a scrap book, debates, dramatiza- 
tion projects and books for further reading. The teacher will be 
quite unreasonable if she does not realize how overwhelmed the 
students will be with the possibilities of work suggested and the 
cost in time and money of the course. But the teacher must use 
her judgment and not anticipate too much or expect her refer- 
ence library to include all the volumes, some rather hard, which 
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are noted. At all events, the suggestions, tests, and special assign- 
ments are there. The divisions are quite natural rather than 
artificial as is sometimes the case: Background of History em- 
phasizing geology, primitive men and early culture; Oriental 
Civilizations: Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Phoenicians and He- 
brews, and oriental peoples; Civilization of the Greeks; Civiliza- 
tion of the Romans; The Barbarian Invasions which permits an 
account of the beginning of the English nation and includes an 
account of mediaeval life and of the Church; A New Day for 
Civilization under which the Crusades, Renaissance and Refor- 
mation are considered (the last with commendable restraint) ; 
Beginnings of American History; Growth of Aristocratic Gov- 
ernments; the American Revolution; and the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and its Results. To avoid indoctrination, such a text must 
be rather colorless and conventional when handling critical and 
controversial matters and movements which make up most of 
Europe’s story certainly since the Sixteenth Century. One is 
glad that the Great War is not treated as it was a few years 
ago in school books—propaganda, League of Nations and all. 
While World History, by Professors Hayes, Moon, and Way- 
land, was noted in these pages (Feb., 1933) it is desirable to call 
it again to the attention of teachers as in its new form it appears 
in two separate volumes which will make the work more service- 
able as a text in high schools. The first volume ends with the 
Peace of Paris (1763), while the second volume commences with 
the Crusades. Hence there is an overlapping, pages 369-518 
being in both volumes, with the original index for the single 
volume work printed at the end of both volumes. In a second 
reprinting or a revision, this mechanical matter can be taken 
care of—and so popular a text will soon require revision. 
RicHarp J. PURCELL. 


The Catholic University of America. 


American Social Problems, by Walter G. Beach and Edward E. 
Walker. California: Stanford University Press. 1934. Pp. 
391. 


Professors Beach and Walker have gathered together in their 
American Social Problems a wealth of interesting and informa- 
tive material which should prove valuable for students in the 
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senior high school and junior college years as supplementary 
reading for courses in sociology, social work, civics and American 
history. Well organized and logically presented, the individual 
chapters, dealing with the factors of group life, population 
growth, rural and urban groups, social adjustment of immigrants, 
the negro problem, the welfare of wage earners, the family, the 
welfare of children, dependency, crime, planning future society, 
the role of education, and the role of science, carry a set of pro- 
vocative questions and a brief bibliography for additional read- 
ing. As far as I am able to determine, there is only one volume 
in the listed books by a Catholic—Rev. Dr. Paul H. Furfey’s 
Social Problems of Childhood (1929). Let us hope that this is 
an oversight, not an indication that there are no Catholic 
authorities in the various fields suggested by the chapter head- 
ings who carry weight in fact and in the authors’ minds. 

Surprising and commendable prudence and skill are shown in 
handling mooted questions as Americanization, optimum popu- 
lation, eugenics, control of population and divorce. This is done 
by not taking too definite a stand or by paraphrasing the thought 
of “some authorities.” There is no religious tone, no apparent 
propaganda, yet the underlying philosophy is that of modern, 
desiccated Christianity rather than of the virile Protestantism of 
an earlier generation. The teacher in Catholic schools will notice 
how far apart are the attitudes of the average sociologist toward 
social questions from those expressed by Catholic authorities. 
Americanization in its fullest sense can mean a great deal. I 
write this with no hostile criticism of the book in hand, which is 
one of the best of its type that I have encountered and one which 
will be used widely in the public schools for which it is intended. 

Ricuarp J, PURCELL. 

The Catholic University of America. 


Poetic Experience, An Introduction to Thomist Aesthetic, by 
Thomas Gilby, O.P. New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 115. 
Price, $1.00. 

The author of this unique study, a young English Dominican 
editor of “Blackfriars,” has made a laborious search for the elu- 
sive elements of scholastic aesthetic in the congeries of St. 
Thomas’s works. He presents in this book, as the results of his 
discoveries, a thin trickle of ideas betokening a bearing on “the 
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question of immediate and lyrical experience.” The nature of 
beauty, the function of art, criticism of other theories of aesthetic 
are left aside. What Father Gilby looks at is the individual 
under the influence of the aesthetic gust. The human activity 
of this experience appears complicated. 

Even after the realization that the author uses “poetic” and 
“aesthetic” as interchangeable terms, most readers will prefer a 
less inappropriate title for this book. A poet is anyone who has 
an aesthetic experience. Since beauty is not a soft luxury, the 
commonplace as well as the sublime has spellbinding power. A 
symphony or a walk in the rain, the waving of a flag or the charm 
of a person, a mere glimpse at a guipure or the drive of a yacht 
in the wind, aspects of the ocean’s might or the gurgling churn 
of a concrete mixer may cause lyrical moments. “The essence 
of poetic experience lies in the enjoyment of an end in itself, 
without purpose outside itself, and is to that extent formal and 
not functional. It comes as a kind of game with reference to 
the ordered plan of life. This is not to say that it is wanton, or a 
mere pastime, but that it is off the main track of the reason.” 

The chief function of the philosophy of aesthetic is “to indi- 
cate a place for poetic experience in the map of knowledge.” 
From “the metaphysical psychology of St. Thomas” the nature 
of that experience is constructed. 

After a clanging reiteration of his theme that beauty as poetic 
experience is “intensely individual,” “concrete,” “real,” “a de- 
light, not a utility,” “an unpremeditated inspiration,” the author 
concludes with this claim: “fundamentally, the problem is theo- 
logical.” Unfortunately, too, his symbolic illustrations of the 
process of aesthetic enjoyment fail to depict a graphic projec- 
tion of the truth that “a cold in the head may prevent effectively 
anything approaching aesthetic experience.” 

One reader, who grew disappointed on the way through the 13 
chapters of this “Essay in Order: Number 13,” regards as gal- 
lant, however, the attempt to chart St. Thomas’s thought. The 
author’s gracious suggestion about his book is partially true: 
“it imitates the famous Duke of York and wears the air of 
marching up to its subject and marching down again.” Was it 
necessary to add, “Can any writer hope to do more?” Why 
not? The problems of aesthetics are being discussed today with 
a radical diversity of opinion. Is it not an appealing part of 
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Catholic educational action for a Thomistic scholar to brave the 
difficulties of interpreting “the scholastic passage to beauty” for 
a confused era? In the field where Buermeyer and Roger Fry, 
with Bosanquet and Richards build structures of aesthetic theory 
upon varied philosophies, where Worringer, Panofsky, Miiller- 
Freienfels, and Wolfflin work unwearyingly, while the studies of 
Riegl, Cassirer, and Saxl accumulate, the time seems appropriate 
for a scholar like Father Gilby to strengthen his fodient power, 
sharpen his interpretative ability, and master a style—swift, sure, 
polished, firm—to produce a definite and inclusive study of 
scholastic aesthetics. There is inspiration in Maritain’s Art and 
Daniex 8. RanxIn. 
St. Mary’s Manor, 
South Langhorne, Pa. 


Story of Nations, by Lester B. Rogers, Fay Adams and Walker 
Brown. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1934. Pp. 625. 
Professors Rogers, Adams and Brown, educators of Los Angeles 

in the University of Southern California and the Bancroft Junior 

High School, have written a splendidly organized survey of the 

chief peoples of the world which should prove most interesting 

reading to pupils of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. There 
is no attempt to tell the story of all peoples or relate the com- 
plete history of any people; to teach any lessons unless neigh- 
borliness of races and nations and the terrors of war as a means 
of settling national disputes which a higher civilization would 
arbitrate; to compare or contrast the contributions of various 
peoples to civilization but rather to suggest and evaluate the 
individual contributions of the various peoples to the fabric of 
modern life; to clutter the pages with unnecessary details, dates 
and names which the pupil will successfully forget. The story of 
the United States is not included on the ground that children 

should know its general outlines. The book may be likened to a 

parade of the nations of the world passing the pupil in brief 

review with emphasis on the development of each people, its 
social and cultural life, its outstanding leaders, its customs and 
manner of thinking, and its gifts to mankind. 

It is to be hoped that such a study will make the younger 
generation of Americans better informed than their sires con- 
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cerning the outside world, more understanding of foreign prob- 
lems, and more tolerant of peoples abroad and of their racial 
fellows in America. The United States is growing nearer South 
America, Europe and Asia in time if not in mileage. The United 
States is becoming more aware that it cannot stand alone and 
aloof. The United States is no longer a Protestant country in 
the old sense, nor an Anglo-Saxon country, nor a land which faces 
only toward Europe. This pupils must understand, and with this 
in mind their interests must broaden. 

History has continuity from pre-historic days through the 
civilizations of the Nile and Tigris-Euphrates, through the 
Mediterranean countries of the Ancient World, through the Dark 
Ages, through the enlightened Middle Ages, through the Renais- 
sance and Reformation, through the Revolutionary Era, through 
the Industrial Revolution, through national rivalries and the 
World War. World history deals with the story of religions, the 
rise of the common man, the struggles of peoples against absolut- 
ism, the conflict of labor with capitalism. It is how men have 
lived and do live that this Story of Nations deals. And teachers 
will appreciate the aids and brief bibliographies as much as 
pupils will the maps and numerous illustrations. For Catholic 
schools, it will make a better reference book on library shelves 
than a text in the classroom. 

Ricuarp J. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Manual for Teachers of History and Other Social Sciences, by 
A. C. Krey, Mary 8. Gold and L. A. Tohill. Revised from the 
edition of 1928 by Edgar Bruce Wesley. Burgess Publishing 
Company (mimeoprint publishers) Minneapolis, Minn. 1934. 
Pp. 78. Price, $1.50. 

Intended for teachers of history in the public high schools of 
Minnesota, this manual has considerable interest and value for 
beginning teachers of history who would teach well, inspiringly 
and graphically. There is a brief bibliography of teachers aids: 
Henry Johnson, The Teaching of History in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (Macmillan, 1915); Edgar Dawson, The 
Teaching of the Social Sciences (Macmillan, 1927) ; W. F. Ogburn 
and A. Goldenweiser, The Social Sciences (Houghton, Mifflin, 
1927); E. B. Wesley, Bibliographies for Teachers of the Social 
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Studies (McKinley Publishing Co., 1932); The Historical Out- 
look; E. C. Bye, A Bibliography on the Teaching of the Social 
Studies (H. W. Wilson Co., 1933); R. M. Tryon, Teaching of 
History in Junior and Senior High Schools (Ginn, 1921); R. E. 
Swindler, Social Studies Instruction (Prentice Hall, 1933) ; D. C. 
Knowlton, History and the Other Social Sciences in Junior High 
Schools (Scribners, 1926); R. W. Hatch, Training in Citizenship 
(Scribners, 1926); and the Reports of the American Historical 
Association Committee on the Social Studies which will be re- 
viewed in these columns when these reports all come to hand. 
The Federal Bureau of Education and the Departments of Edu- 
cation in some states publish brochures, guides and bibliographies 
which are serviceable and easily obtained. 

There are hints, some rather puerile, for student teachers, as 
to discipline, keeping roll, class arrangement, preparation for 
classes, giving tests, reporting grades and lesson plans. A number 
of typical lesson plans are given, some of which might be criti- 
cized as rather long, too technical and requiring books which 
college students read with difficulty. There are good suggestions 
regarding student reports, tests and methods of review as the 
use of parallel columns showing what was happening in the same 
period in several countries. The manual, while not as serviceable 
as I believe that it could have been made if longer and more 
detailed and more general in character, is worthy of the thought- 
ful consideration of a teacher in the high schools. 

RicHarp J. PURCELL. 
The Catholic University of America. 


Books Received 
Educational 


Bede, Brother, C.F.X.: A Study of the Development of Negro 
Education under Catholic Auspices in Maryland and the District 
of Columbia. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. 134. 
Price, $1.25. 

Cooke, Dennis H.: Practical Problems in Managing Teachers. 
Nashville, Tenn.: The Education Press. Pp. 44. 

Cooke, Dennis H.: Workbook in Problems of the Teaching 
Personnel. Nashville, Tenn.: The Education Press. Pp. 64. 
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Curti, Merle: The Social Ideas of American Educators. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pp. xxii+613. Price, $3.00. 

Haynes, Benjamin R., and Jackson, Harry P.: A History of 
Business Education in the United States. Cincinnati: South- 
Western Publishing Co. Pp. 159. Price, $0.25. 

Jack, Lois M., Ph.D., and Others: Behavior of the Pre-school 
Child. Iowa City: The University of Iowa. Pp. 171. 

Ojemann, Ralph H., Ph.D., and Others: Researches in Parent 
Education III. lowa City: The University of Iowa. Pp. 391. 

Proctor, William Martin: Annotated Bibliography on Adult 
Education. New York: American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion. Pp. 124. 

Scott, Charles F., Chairman: The Investigation of Engineer- 
ing Education and Related Activities, Summary of Results. Pitts- 
burgh: Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Pp. 37. Price, $0.10. 

Walsh, James J., M.D., Ph.D.: Education of the Founding 
Fathers of the Republic. New York: Fordham University Press. 
Pp. xii+375. Price, $3.50. 


Textbooks 


Bennett, Charles A.: Beginning Problems in Mechanical Draw- 
ing. Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press. Pp. 92. Price, $0.48. 

Bittle, Rev. Celestine N., O.M.Cap.: The Science of Correct 
Thinking. Logic. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company. 
Pp. x+364. Price, $2.00. 

Halline, Allan Gates: American Plays. Selected and Edited 
with Critical Introductions and Bibliographies. New York: 
American Book Company. Pp. vii+786. 

Harrison, Lucin Carolyn: Daylight, Twilight, Darkness, and 
Time. New York: Silver, Burdett and Company. Pp. viii+216. 
Price, $1.24. 

Lapp, John A.: The Citizen and His Government. New York: 
Silver, Burdett and Company. Pp. xxxii+680. Price, $1.80. 

Livaudais, Undine De, and Samson,, René: Mon Guide. Pour 
apprendre 4 lire, 4 écrire et 4 parler francais. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. Pp. 549. 

MeNeill, Rev. Leon A., M.A., and Aaron, Madeleine, A.B.: 
The Means of Grace. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press. 
Pp. 250. 
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O’Rourke, William T., A.B., B.L.S.: Library Handbook for 
Catholic Students. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany. Pp. xvi+184. Price, $2.25. 

Schorling, Raleigh, and Clark, John R.: Mathematics in Life. 
Unit A—Measurement. Yonders-on-Hudson, New York: World 
Book Company. Pp. 44. 

Wheelwright, Philip, Ph.D.: A Critical Introduction to Ethics. 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Ince. 
Pp. xvi+463. Price, $2.00. 


General 


Adam, Karl. Translated by Justin McCann, OS.B.: The 
Spirit of Catholicism. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Pp. xi+272. Price, $1.50. 

Haecker, Theodor: Virgil, Father of the West. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, Inc. Pp. 120. Price, $1.00. 

Hennessy, Mary J., Editor: The Catholic Writer's Market 
Guide. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Mary J. Hennessy, P. O. Box 109. 
Pp. 48. Price, $1.00. 

Mannix, Sister Mary Dolorosa: Life of Jesus Christ. Selec- 
tions from the Vulgate for Rapid Reading. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. xiii+114. Price, $0.96. 

Schneider, Friedrich: Katholiche Familienerziehung. Freiburg 
in Breisgau: Herder & Co., G.M.B.H., Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
Pp. xvi+342. 

When We Say: “Our Father”; When We Say: “Hail Mary.” 
Gift Books for children. Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Franciscan Monastery. Price, $1.50 each. 


Pamphlets 


Accredited Higher Institutions, 1934. U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents. Pp. 175. 
Price, $0.15. 

Agriculture’s Interest in America’s World Trade. Washington, 
D. C.: U. 8. Government Printing Office. Pp. 22. Price, $0.05. 

Bibliography of Studies of the Home Economics Curriculum, 
1926-1934. U.S. Office of Education. W ashington, D. C.: Super- 
intendent of Documents. Pp. 70. Price, $0.10. 

Bowman, LeRoy E.: Community Programs for Summer Play 
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Schools. New York: Child Study Association of America. Pp. 
48. Price, $0.35. 

Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky: A Salary 
Study for the Lexington Public Schools. Lexington, Kentucky: 
University of Kentucky. Pp. 62. Price, $0.50. 

Butler, Rev. William G.: Catholic Etiquette. A Manual of 
Catholic Practice. San Francisco: The Monitor Publishing Co. 
Pp. 57. 

Feely, Raymond T., 8.J.: Just What Is Communism? New 
York: The Paulist Press. Pp. 32. Price, $0.05. 

Kirsch, Rev. Felix M., O.M.Cap., Ph.D.: Sex Education. A 
Challenge and an Opportunity. New York: The Paulist Press, 
401 West 59th St. Pp. 32. Price, $0.05. Quantity Prices. 

Lord, Daniel A., S.J.: What of Lawful Birth Control? St. 
Louis, Mo.: The Queen’s Work. Pp. 36. Price, $0.10. 

Schaefer, Mary Catherine, M.A., and The Europe Committee: 
Catholic Organization for Peace in Europe. Washington, D. C.: 
The Catholic Association for International Peace. Pp. 37. Price, 
$0.10. 

The Ceremonies of Holy Week. New York: The Paulist Press. 
Pp. 24. Price, $0.05. Quantity Prices. 

Walker, H. O’H., S.J.: It’s the Greatest Gift. St. Louis, Mo.: 
The Queen’s Work, 3742 W. Pine Blvd. Pp. 34. Price, $0.10. 


